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I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The new king list discussed in the following was found at Khorsa- 
bad, the site of ancient Dar-Sarrukin, in the course of excavations 
conducted there in the season 1932/33 by the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago. When the news of its discovery came to Chi- 
cago, Professor Breasted, then director of the Oriental Institute, 
charged the writer with the publication of the list. Since the king list 
was one of the most outstanding finds of the Institute’s expeditions, it 
was Professor Breasted’s plan to have it published in an impressive 
form and with a full treatment of Assyrian chronology before 900 B.c., 
which it promised to place for the first time on a secure basis. It was 
evident from the outset that realization of this plan would require con- 
siderable time, and it was therefore decided to publish first and as soon 
as possible a preliminary report setting forth in mere outlines the im- 
portance of the new text for the history and particularly the chronol- 
ogy of the Assyrian kingdom. But a speedy execution of these plans 
was prohibited by many circumstances, chief among them, apart from 
a one-and-a-half year’s delay in the transport of the tablet to Chicago, 
the fact that in recent years the writer has been engaged with other 
duties of a more urgent and immediate character. However, the pre- 
liminary report here published is broader in scope than was planned at 
first, since it includes a few of the results which have been arrived at in 
the course of my investigations and which will be of interest, I believe, 
to a wider circle than that interested merely in the king list as such. 
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The tablet containing the list measures 7} by 5} inches, but both 
at the upper-left and at the upper-right corners a rectangular piece has 
been cut out, and the tablet thus shows the shape indicated in Figure 
1. In the lower part of each vertical side of the reduced upper portion 
of the tablet, a horizontal hole can be observed. As I shall show in the 
final publication of the list, the two holes doubtless served to hold 
wooden or metal pins on which the tablet swung in a frame or casing 
contrived to hold the tablet in a good position for reading and to allow 
turning it conveniently from its obverse to its reverse side. 

Unfortunately the tablet is not undamaged. The loss of parts of the 
corners of the uninscribed top piece is of no consequence, but very 
regrettable are the loss of the lower-left corner and the destruction of a 


hole a 3 hole 











Fie. 1 


comparatively large piece of the surface of the first column a little 
above that corner, since these involve the loss of the numbers indi- 
cating the length of the reigns of five Old Assyrian kings. As may be 
concluded from the two parallel grooves running along opposite sides 
of the destroyed part of the surface, the damage in this case was prob- 
ably done by the tool of the workman who dug up the tablet from the 
ground. Possibly it was likewise with his instrument that the lower- 
right corner portion of the tablet was smashed into several pieces. 
Most of these pieces have been joined again to the main portion of the 
tablet, but the destruction of part of the tablet surface unfortunately 
brings with it the loss of the statements concerning the length of reign 
of two Middle Assyrian kings. However, we shall see later on that the 
length of the two reigns may be accurately determined by synchron- 
ization of the king-list chronology with chronological statements in the 
inscriptions of certain Assyrian kings. 

The tablet is kiln fired. Most of its surface is now rather rough— 
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though still quite even in appearance—and of a dull light brown-red- 
dish color. Originally, however, as can be seen from considerable 
traces in parts of the tablet, the whole tablet surface was covered by a 
very thin layer of fine ivory-colored clay, faintly tinged with green, 
that gave the tablet a very smooth and pleasing appearance. Fortu- 
nately the surfaces of two vocabularies from Khorsabad, coated in the 
same manner, are much better preserved and still show the pleasing 
effect of the coating. I hope that a chemical analysis will make it 
possible to determine the details of that ancient coating technique. 

The text of the king list extends through four columns, two on the 
obverse of the tablet and two on the reverse. The first and the second 
as well as the third and the fourth columns are separated from each 
other by a vertical double line, and each of these columns is again sub- 
divided into two half-columns by a similar vertical double line. In de- 
tail the arrangement of the text is as follows. Where the statement 
devoted to a certain king contains all the items intended to be con- 
veyed (i.e., besides the name of the king, that of his father, and the 
length of the king’s reign), it is usually spread over two full lines (= 
four half-lines) in the following manner (Fig. 2): 





: son of Y, 


exercised kingship 














Fig. 2 


Nevertheless, in comparatively many cases (namely, whenever the 
scribe feared that the space which he intended to fill with a certain 
text portion would not suffice), the statement is crowded into one 
line, the arrangement then being as follows (Fig. 3): 





X, son of Y, x years exercised kingship 














Fig. 3 


On the other hand, in cases where the scribe inserts before the state- 
ment on the length of the king’s reign some additional remark or re- 
marks relating to events prior to the king’s accession to the throne, the 
section devoted to a particular king may consist of three and even 
more lines. In cases, however, where only the descent of the king but 
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not the length of his reign is known, the reference is given without ex- 
ception as in line 1 of Figure 2, while, finally, in those cases where 
nothing but the name of the king is known, the space allotted to that 
king is only one half-line. 

In those cases where the statement devoted to one king contains all 
items, it is separated from the preceding and the following statements 
by simple horizontal dividing-lines, but the text lines within such a 
section are not separated from each other by dividing-lines, each sec- 
tion devoted to a king thus being clearly set off from every other sec- 
tion by means of the dividing lines inclosing it. 

On the other hand, none of the three groups composed of kings 
whose regnal years were unknown—and this is the case for the first 
thirty-two kings—has dividing-lines between the names of the various 
kings that form those groups. But every subscription found at the end 
of a group and giving the total number as well as a short characteriza- 
tion of the kings enumerated in that group is set off by a dividing-line 
from the following group of kings and, in the case of the first two 
groups, even from the kings listed before the subscription. By this 
device the various groups as such, too, stand out very clearly. The 
reason why the dividing-line before the subscription is dispensed with 
in the third group evidently is the fact that the subscription begins in 
the second half of a line.'! For the same reason it is omitted in the only 
instance of group enumeration outside the three groups at the begin- 
ning of the list, namely, in the second column in the case of six consecu- 
tive kings who together ruled only a portion of the unfinished year of 
the king preceding that group. 

The lower part of the fourth, i.e., the last, tablet column finally con- 
tains the tablet subscription, set off from the king list proper merely 
by much wider spacing of the signs as well as of the lines. It states that 
the list has been copied from a king-list tablet in the city of ASSdr by a 
certain Kandilanu, scribe of a temple in the city of Arbail in the east- 
ernmost part of Assyria, on the twentieth day of the month arah lu-lu- 
bi-e of the second limmu of Adad-En-Gtn, Saknu of A&SSir, i.e., in the 
7th official regnal year of Tukulti-apil-ESarra III (108),? the immediate 
successor of ASSfr-nerari V (107), with whose reign the king list closes. 


1 The enumeration of the kings in this group comprises 3} lines, the subscription 1} lines. 


? The number in parentheses following the name of a king indicates his place in the 
row of Assyrian rulers enumerated in the king list (supplemented by later documents). 
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Apart from orthographical differences and apart from the fact that 
our tablet carries the list of Assyrian rulers ten reigns further, our 
Khorsabad list is a duplicate of the much-damaged Assur king list 
published by Nassouhi in AOf IV, 1-11, and henceforth referred to 
by us as Assur king list A, or simply as Assur A. Unfortunately the 
date of this list is broken off, but in view of the fact that the list ends 
with the reign of Tukulti-apil-ESarra II (97), after which it has a 
horizontal line* and a large uninscribed space, as well as in view of the 
analogy offered by the Khorsabad list, we may confidently assume that 
this list was written in the reign of the immediate successor of Tukulti- 
apil-ESarra II, i.e., ASSdr-dan II (98). Probably, therefore, Assur A is 
about 190 years older than our Khorsabad list. Another even older 
specimen of the king-list text is represented by the small Assur frag- 
ment VAT 11554, published by Schroeder in KAVI as No. 15 and 
designated by us as Assur B. Although only a few lines of its first and 
fourth columns are preserved, the fact that it enumerates the kings 
A&ssdr-nerari IIT (80), Enlil-kudurra-usur (81), and Ninurta-apil-Ekur 
(82) in its fourth column, while both the Khorsabad list and Assur A 
mention them already in their third columns,‘ may be taken as an in- 
dication that Assur B closed with a king six or seven more reigns before 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra II (97), the last king mentioned in Assur A.° 


Il. THE FIRST GROUP OF KINGS 


The first group of rulers enumerated in column 1, lines 1-9, com- 
prises the following names (here given in the same arrangement as they 
are found on the tablet) * 


1. Tudia 
2. Adamu 3. Jangi 
4. xiTlimu 5. Harbaru 


* This dividing line is important, since beginning with its second column Assur A does 
not separate the various reigns by dividing-lines. 

‘In the Khorsabad list the section relating to the three kings begins in the middle of the 
column (1.23); in Assur A, about three lines before the beginning of the last quarter (1. 30). 

5 This point, however, is not so certain as one would desire, for Assur A leaves a portion 


of its fourth column uninscribed, and this space might well have been utilized by Assur B 
to record a number of reigns. 


* The numbers preceding the names are not on the tablet. They indicate the position of 
the ruler in the long row of kings of ASSQr enumerated in the king list. No attempt has been 
made to render the names according to etymological theories, each sign being rendered with 
the phonetic value most common in the later periods. The readings are therefore in many 
cases only provisional. Note especially that d in several cases might be /, that } might 
be p, and 2 might be s. 
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6. Mandaru 7. Imgsu 

8. HARsU 9. Did&nu 
10. Hand 11. Zuabu 
12. Nuabu 13. Abazu 
14. Tinlad 15. Asarah 
16. USpia 17. ApiaSal 

Neither the father’s name nor the length of reign is given. For the 
sake of appearance as well as to make better use of the line spaces, the 
names in this section of the tablet are arranged so that each half-line 
contains the name of one king, with the exception of the right half- 
line of line 1, which, owing to the upward slant of the lines, is much 
smaller than the first half-line and therefore is left uninscribed. Note 
that the enumeration does not run in two parallel vertical columns, 
as is customary in modern lists, but (with the exception of |. 1) runs 
from the left half-line to the right half-line of one line, to the left and 
again to the right half of the following line, etc. 

At the end of the enumeration of kings, i.e., in line 10, we read the 
following subscription: ‘‘a total of 17 kings who lived in tents (a-s- 
bu-tu kul-ta-re).”” This interesting statement implies, of course, that 
the “‘kings”’ of this first group did not reside continually at Assur but 
were nomad rulers who moved with their tribe and herds from place 
to place within the territory claimed by them. 

Unfortunately the list is silent about the name and the nationality 
of the tribe or tribes led by those nomad rulers. But, judging from 
the fact that all these names can well be conceived as belonging to 
some Semitic idiom, we may take it as certain that they were of Semit- 
ic origin. Note, for instance, the name Zu-a-bu, which it is quite nat- 
ural to regard as identical with Su-a-bu’ and Su-mu-a-bi,® the name of 
the first king of the First Dynasty of Babylon, even though in our list 
the name is written with the sign zu. It must, of course, be taken into 
consideration that at the time of the dynasty of Akkad and the im- 
mediately following period—it will later be shown that this is the ap- 
proximate time of our nomad kings—the syllable su was regularly 
written with the sign zu, and it is quite possible that the compilers of 
the king list kept this writing. For Em-su (Im-su) compare E-mi-sum, 
the name of the second king of Larsa, which, if its initial e is short, 


7 Date list for the time from Suabu to Samsu-iluna, LIH, No. 101 (written at the time of 
Ammi-zaduga), col. 1, 1. 15. 


8 In the so-called Babylonian king list B, obv., 1. 1 (very late). 
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would be the unelided form of our name. For HAr-su (Hur-su or Har- 
su) one may compare names like Hu-ru-sum (LIH, No. 15, 1. 17) and 
Hur-sa-nim (gen.; CT IV, 446, 1. 19), Hur-sa-a-nim (CT VIII, 188, 
1. 24), Hu-ur-sa!-nim (CT Ii, 22, 1. 26). Di-da-a-nu might be a con- 
tracted form of Da-wi-da-nim (gen.; CT VIII, 31a, 1. 21; 310, Il. 19 
and 21).° For A-da-mu one could think of Hebrew *dddm, “man,” if 
the second a is an unelided short a, or of a form like Arabic °ddamu 
(< ?a’damu), “reddish,” “brown.” Har-ha-ru can be a reduplicating 
form like kap-ka-pu, dandannu, rebrebtu, etc. A-sa-ra-ah might be a 
name composed of a form of ys’, “to come forth,” and yrh, “moon”’ 
(“month’’). For USpia and ApiaSal see the remarks on pp. 273 f. (and 
especially n. 67 on p. 274). Note also that twelve of the seventeen 
names show the Semitic nominative ending u; that Ja-an-gi may be a 
verb form with the prefix ja-, found so frequently in non-Akkadian 
Semitic names of the Hammurabi period; and that the -ia of Tudia 
and USpia and the -dnu of Didinu may be the hypocoristic endings 
-ia and -dnum, likewise frequently found in names of the First Dynas- 
ty.'° On the other hand, there is among these names not one that is so 
un-Semitic in character as to make a forcign origin absolutely certain. 
This refutes, of course, or at least dey.*ves of its basis, the theory that 
the Assyrian empire took its origin from an old Hurrite or some other 
non-Semitic state or settlement, a theory put forth in the main on the 
strength of the fact that the names of USpia, Sulili, and Kikia, the 
earliest of the Old Assyrian rulers then known, did not lend themselves 
readily to a Semitic etymology, in conjunction, of course, with the ob- 
servation that peoples of a non-Semitic nationality were in the vicinity 
of Assur not only in the middle of the second millennium B.c. but al- 
ready in a very early period. To be sure, some of the names presented 
in the king list, as, for example, Zuabu and especially Asarah, if the 
suggested explanations should prove correct, would appear to be al- 
ready in a comparatively much advanced stage of development that 
might seem entirely too early for that period. But it may be recalled 

* Hardly identical with the substantive (and adjective’) di-tae-nu = Sumerian alim 
(CT XII, 29 f., col. 4, 1. 54; CT XIV, 1f., col. 3, 1. 7), although the writing of te with da 


was a regular orthographic feature of the time of the dynasty of Akkad. Butif one assumes 


an archaic writing in this instance, one could expect the syllable di to be written with the 
sign ti. 


© For -dnu cf. also Ib-ra-nu-um, 16th (or 15th) king of the Qutean dynasty (7th king, 
counting from its end.) 
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that king lists, date lists, chronicles, etc., as a rule give the names of 
the early rulers in the form and orthography of their own period. 
Thus, for example, the name form Su-a-bu instead of Su-mu-a-bu-um" 
appears already in a date list written at the time of Ammi-zaduga."” 
The name of the third king of Babylon usually appears in the uncon- 
tracted form Sa-bi-um on documents written in his own time, but al- 
ready in a few contemporary legal documents it appears in the con- 
tracted form Sa-bu-um, which probably represents an adaptation to 
the Akkadian language of that time, and in the late king-list chronicle 
King, CEBK II, 143 ff. (pp. 46 ff.), rev., col. 1’, L. 3’, it even appears as 
Sa-bu-u. In the chronicle CEBK II, 121 ff., rev., l. 7’, the name of 
A-bi-e-Su-w’ of Babylon appears as A-bi-Si, and in the Babylonian king 
list B even as E-bi-Sum, while that of Am-mi-za-du-ga (Ammi-saduqa) 
in the same list is written Am-mi-sa-dug,-ga. Note also A-dara-kala,,- 
ma and A-kur-vL-an-na in Babylonian king list B, but a.a-dara(-kala,,- 
ma) and £-kur-vL(-an-na) in king list A. Moreover, although it seems 
to be a widespread opinion that advanced forms did not yet exist in 
certain early periods, actual observations prove that among related or 
originally even identical idioms one of them may in a certain early pe- 
riod have already reached the stage of development which the other 
did not reach until centuries or millenniums later. Literary Hebrew, 
for example, and literary Aramaic showed a much more advanced de- 
velopment at 300 B.c. than did literary Arabic after a.p. 600. In some 
respects, as in the contraction of diphthongs and in the elision of un- 
stressed vowels, even the Akkadian of the time of the dynasty of Ak- 
kad in the third millennium B.c. is more advanced than the literary 
Arabic of the seventh century a.p. Theoretically, therefore, it is quite 
possible that the nomads from whose tribal organization the Assyrian 
state developed actually spoke a Semitic dialect which had already 
achieved a highly advanced stage of development. Such a fact would 
be in no way remarkable, since the regions around Assur were old Su- 
barean territory and since languages superimposing themselves on an- 
other language are likely to change very rapidly. In the absence to 
date of any extensive inscriptional material with a sufficient number 
of other names, however, the question of the state of the dialect spoken 
by the Assyrian nomads is almost a purely academic one; it is here 


u Cf. OIP XLIII, 191: date formula No. 113. 
12 King, LIH il, No. 101, col. 1, 1. 15. 
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touched upon merely for the purpose of meeting one-sided and incon- 
clusive arguments in the other direction. It may, however, be pointed 
out that the idea that the native language of nomad peoples in Baby- 
lonia or Assyria or in their vicinity was the Akkadian language or some 
Akkadian dialect obviously is quite out of the question. 

As regards the name by which the old Assyrian nomad tribe was 
known, the easiest and most attractive solution would be to assume 
that it was ASSir, which was also the name of the tribal deity and 
later that of the city of ASSar, which derived its name from the fact 
that it had developed around a sanctuary devoted to that tribal deity 
at the site of the iater city. Such an assumption might be supported 
with certain arguments which by themselves are completely incon- 
clusive but which in spite of this fact might be used to sketch certain 
concatenations, which, if harmonizing in all their features and in the 
absence of unambiguously contradictory evidence, quite naturally 
tend to acquire a certain substantiality. These arguments are as fol- 
lows. 

1. Gen. 25:3 contains the statement that the sons of Dedan, who 
according to the preceding text—like Sheba—was a son of Jokshan 
and through him the grandson of Abraham and Keturah,'* were the 
Ashurim (A&sSdrim), the Letushim, and the Leummim. The Keturah 
(Q*tara) peoples concededly were Arabian tribes, and as one of them 
the Ashurim of Genesis, chapter 25, were, of course, nomads. If the 
tradition concerning the name is at all to be relied upon, at least the 
possibility that these Ashurim, a subdivision of the better-known tribe 
Dedan, are in some way connected with the Assyrian nomads will al- 
most force itself upon our minds. The fact that Gen. 25:36, because 
the three tribes are mentioned in the gentilic form, is a later addition to 
the original text is, of course, quite irrelevant for the questions in 
which we are here interested, but it may be considered as doubtful 
whether the interpolator—the correctness of the tradition concerning 
the name of course presupposed—wanted to refer to the old Assyrian 
nomads instead of to some small portion of the Ashur tribe still living 
in old Dedan territory. There is, however, no telling whether actually 
there did not still exist at his time an old tradition that the founders of 
the Assyrian empire stemmed from a branch of the tribe Dedan. 


18 According to P, Gen. 10:7, Sheba and Dedan were sons of Raamah and through him 
grandsons of Cush, while Ashur, according to P, Gen. 10:22, was a son of Shem ( =Sumer). 
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2. In Gen. 10:8-12 we read: ‘And Cush begot Nimrod, who" be- 
gan to be a mighty one on the earth '® And the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel and Erech and Akkad and Calneh in the land 
Shinar. From that land went out Ashur and he built Nineveh and 
Rehoboth-ir and Calah and Resen between Nineveh and Calah. This 
is the great city.”’ For Assyriologists the passage as it stands has been 
a veritable crux, since neither Nimrod, nor Calneh, Rehoboth-ir, and 
Resen could be unambiguously identified from Assyrian sources. 
Moreover, the present text fails to define the relation between Ashur 
and Nimrod, nor does it indicate, if Ashur actually is the subject of the 
last sentence, what the later or last extent of Nimrod’s kingdom was, 
circumstances that have led to the attempt by modern translators to 
interpret “and he (= Nimrod) went to Ashur and built Nineveh. 

” But this rendering certainly is not warranted by the present 
text. To me it seems quite probable that the ill-fitting Ashur was 
originally a marginal note which called attention to the fact that the 
cities built by Nimrod were situated in the land later called Ashur, the 
text originally reading (with omission of the unidentifiable statements) : 
“(But) from this land (= Shinar) he (= Nimrod) went out and built 
Nineveh and Calah.’”’ Since Nimrod (Nimréd) must refer to some 
people occupying Babylonia and Assyria, that name would best be 
considered as corrupted from Mardu (= Uardu), as I proposed years 
ago’ to read MAR-TU (= mar-di), the well-known name of the Arabs 
in the Sumerian inscriptions.'’ No matter, however, whether in the 


14 Hebrew text: ‘‘this one.”’ 
18 T omit the variants referring to Nimrod as a gibbér-sajid. 


6 In a still unpublished treatise on ‘‘Martu and Amurru in the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament.”’ 


17 The reason for this reading of mar-tTv as well as for the assumed initial y was the fact 
that these assumptions lead to a plausible etymology for the Akkadian yvardum, ‘‘slave,"’ 
Sumerianurda,arad,eri(d),ete. Originally it meant simply ‘‘Arab’’ but became 
the word for “‘slave,"’ ‘‘servant,’’ because the slaves of the earliest Sumerians (or their pred- 
ecessors presumably were almost exclusively of Mar-rvu nationality. Cf. the similar etymol- 
ogy of German “‘Sklave"’ and English ‘‘slave’’ from the Latin ethnicon Sclavus, late Greek 
Skiabos, English ‘‘Slav,’’ German ‘Slave.’ Note, furthermore, that the original pronunci- 
ation yvardu of the mar-rvu of the cuneiform inscriptions makes it possible to identify this 
people with the prediluvian Seth people Jered (<< Uardum) of Gen. 5: 15-20 (P), which in 
Jahwistic tradition, Gen. 4:18, appears as Cain people ‘frad. This need not necessarily 
be a ‘‘corruption”’ of lewred, since ‘Iyrad (> ‘lirad > Trad) with ‘instead of’ prostheticum 
might well have developed from Uar(..)dum, owing to a change of stress. 

In this connection it may also be pointed out that the mystery surrounding Calneh 
(Kalné) might easily be solved by the assumption that by the mistake of a copyist a udu 
has been omitted between nan and Aé and that the original text had u*kol-ndyé@ (‘‘and the 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel, Erech, Akkad), and every pasture ground in the 
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passage quoted above the subject of “he went” is Nimrod or Ashur, in 
either case the passage makes no reference to the building of the city 
of Ashur. It is quite possible that the passage in Genesis is based on a 
good tradition reflecting the fact that in the period of the invasion and 
the following occupancy of Babylonia and Assyria by the Mardu 
(which only in a much later period was followed by an invasion of the 
Amurru, the biblical Amorites) the city of ASSar had not yet come into 
existence. 

3. In order to broaden the foundation for these combinations, it 
might be advantageous to recall that Sumerian Grr-4I9'* and Grr- 
air,” to be read ti-id-nu™® ti-di-[nu],” are rendered with 
a-mur-ru-u, ““Amurrean,”’ ““Amorite,”’ and similarly k u r -Grr-arr*' 
with mat a-mur-ri-e.” Note, furthermore, that the fourth year of 
Su-Sin of Ur is dated with the formula? §u-4s{n-lugal-uri*i- 
ma-gé bad-mar-dti-mu-ri-iq-ti-id-ni-im mu- 
dia, “year (called): Su-Sin, king of Ur, built (the fortress) Dar-Amur- 
rim-muriq-Tidnim, i.e., Dar-Amurrim, which holds the Tidnu people 
at a distance.’’ Finally we read in Gudea, Statue B, column 6, lines 
13 ff., that the 7ssakku procured marble blocks from t i- da-n um - 
hur-sag-mar-diu, “Tidanum, a mountain district of Amurru.” 
It has been suggested long ago that this Tidnu(m) or Tidanum (Tidi- 
nu) is identical with the biblical Dedan, in which case we might, of 
course, transliterate Di-da-num and Di-id-ni-im in the Gudea and 
Su-Sin passages mentioned above. Such an identity, though to date 
not conclusively provable, would be quite possible, even though in the 
syllabaries we must necessarily read ti-id-nuandti-di-nu, 
since in the period from which the transmitted redactions of these 
syllabaries date the sign ¢i no longer had the value di. The old writing 
may, however, have been kept in the syllabaries because perhaps it 
was believed to represent the Sumerian pronunciation of the name.** 


land of Shinar ( = Sumer and Akkad)."" The mar-rvu Arabs that took p ssession of parts of 
Babylonia, of course, came there as nomads. For ndu@ as ‘‘nomad settlement’ see Gesen- 
ius-Buhl (14th ed.), pp. 485 f. 


18OT XI, 26: K 7689, 1. 15 (Syll. b, No. 2). 


# OT XI, 27, col. 3, 1. 15 (Syll. b, No. 2). 
* OT XI, 26: K 7689, 1. 15; ti-id-[nu], CT XI, 27, col. 3,1. 15 
“OT XI, 26: K 93031, 1. 6 (Syll. b, No. 2). 22 R 50:4337, col. 3, 1. 59 


23 No great difficulty would arise from the elision of the a in the second syllable of Su- 
merian and Akkadian Tid(a)nu(m), which, of course, would presuppose a form Didinum, 
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In case the proposed identification is correct, the Gudea passage 
and the Su-Sin date formula would show that at the time of Gudea and 
the Third Dynasty of Ur the Dedan people, of which the Ashurim, ac- 
cording to Genesis, chapter 25, formed a section or with which they 
were at least associated by the Hebrews, not only are within the hori- 
zon of Babylonia but even menace the boundaries of the territorial pos- 
sessions of the kingdom of Ur. 

Of great importance for the problem with which we are here con- 
cerned are, of course, any hints concerning the age of the city of 
A&Sir or its names which we can gather from inscriptions. The earliest 
accurately datable mention of the city of ASSdr occurs in the inscrip- 
tion on a votive slab’ found at Qal‘at-Sergat in which Zariqum, 
sakanakku of 4A-Sur*', states that for the life of amar-Sin, king of Ur, 
and for his own life he built the temple of “Belat-ekallim (at ASSdr). 
The fact that a military commander of aMAR-Sin, the third king of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, was stationed at ASSir, indicates that at that 
time the city was of considerable political and military importance, 
while the fact that the city name is written “A-Sur*‘, i.e., with the god- 
sign before ASSir, vividly reflects the fact that the city had grown out 
of a sanctuary of the god A&sSdr. In the light of the new information 
gained from the Khorsabad king list, the existence of the city A&SSdr 
at that time appears in no way remarkable, for if we sum up merely 
the generations—not the reigns—attested in the king list before Ilu- 
Summa, who is the contemporary of Suabu of Babylon (and Sumvu-il of 
Larsa), and furthermore count only twenty years for a single genera- 
tion, the beginning of the reign of USpia, the last ruler but one of the 
first group, whom inscriptions of later kings mention as the builder of a 
temple of AsSdr at ASSdr,® would fall into a time more than a century 


with both vowels short and the stress on the first syllable, while the #*y4 of the first syllable 
and the length of the vowel in the second syllable of Hebrew Dedan would perhaps point to 
a foreign form Didinu, with stressed long vowel in the second syllable. It may be assumed 
that under the influence of names like Zimran, IloqSan, Midjan, Ioqtan, etc., where the 4n 
is the formative element -dn, a more original Dedin changed to Degin. The different 
stressing presents no difficulty, of course, since the various languages here follow their own 
tendencies. Cf. Hebrew bdrdg ( < bdraqum), Aramaic b*rdg, Akkadian birqgu; Hebrew 
Bené-beriq, Assyrian Banai-barqa, modern Arabic Ibn-’ibrig ; Akkadian Gublu and Gubla, 
Greek Byblos, Hebrew Gebal; Akkadian M4r(u)duk, Hebrew Merégaék ( < Martiduk). 


** KAHI II, No. 2. 


2s Sulmfnu-aSaréd I, KAHI I, No. 13, col. 3, ll. 32 ff.: *bt¢ ad-Sur beli-ia 84 Yus-pi-a 
*33angu as-sur a-bi i-na pa-na *e-pu-su, and ASSur-aba-iddina, KAHI I, No. 51, col. 2, ll, 
12 ff.: '%. . . . bit dad-dur '4mah-ru-u a Yuis-pi-a '4a-bi fangu 4as-sur “ina pa-ni e-pu-dd. 
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before AMAR-Sin’s reign and still at least a quarter of a century before 
Zu(r)-Nammu, the first king of the dynasty of Ur.” 

Actually we are led into a still earlier period by the inscription on a 
similar votive slab from Assur®’ reading: ‘J-ti-ti *yaklum *pumu*™ 
I-nin-la-ba®® *in §a,9-la-ti °GA-SUR);*'* *a-na ™Jnnin *a-mu-RU, “‘Ititi, 
the yaklum, son of Ininlaba, dedicated to Innin (IStar) (this object) out 
of the booty (made in the city) of Ga-sur.”’ The forms of the signs 
uslan, nin, mu, and ru are more archaic than the corresponding signs 
in Gudea’s inscription and agree with those of the dynasty of Akkad 
and even older periods, though other signs on the whole would point to 
a somewhat later time, perhaps the time immediately after the Akkad 
period. Similarly, language and orthography agree with that of the 
Akkad period. Especially, however, it may be noted that the Ititi in- 
scription not only in its language, in its orthography, and in the forms 
of certain signs, but even in its proper names shows the closest affinity 
with the Old Akkadian tablet material from Nuzi published by Meek 
in HSS X. Note that the personal name I-ti-ti occurs on five Nuzi 
tablets,** and the personal name I-nin-la-ba once in No. 211, line 15 
(as father of an I-kug-Say-lim). The city of Ga-s¢r*' is mentioned on 
nineteen tablets, and on one of them (No. 57, |. 8) it is written Ga- 


SUR}, (i.e., with the simple saG sign), as in the Ititi inscription from 


* A seal impression of I-zi-¢-Dagan | Sakanak Ma-ri | warad mas- ¢Da-gan, Andrae, 
AITA, p. 103, Fig. b, cannot be used for exact dating, since the time of mas-4Dagan him- 
self cannot yet be established with chronological exactness. 

27 Andrae, AITA, p. 53; Schroeder, KAHI II, No. 1. 


*8On the forms of Old Assyrian mer’um (mar’um) ‘“‘child,"’ “‘son,’’ see Gelb, [AV 
(= OIP XXVII), pp. 21 ff. Professor Gelb points out that the nominative and accusative 
form me-ra-iu ( < mardéu), “his child, his son,’’ to be contrasted with the genitive form 
me-er-i-iu (< mar i-du, “‘of his son,’ suggest méra ( < mara’) as the usual construct form 
(“son of ... .""), but notice that in texts which form, e.g., the genitive plural or dual as 
ma-re (< mdré)—so, e.g., LAV, No. 56, ll. 58 f.—the construct of the singular might be ex- 
pected to be mdra or perhaps even mar (mér), rather than mera’! As regards Old Akkadian, 
the language of the [titi inscription, all evidence for an accurate reading of the ideogram 
puMtv is still missing. 

* To date the name has been read Ia-ku-la-ba. The wedge combination read as ku, 
however, shows the form of the sign tig, egi, etc., and not that of the sign ku. Moreover, 
the wedge group read as a (in ja) is totally different from the a in ll. 6 and 8. Finally, in 
the interior of this group of three wedges read as a there is visible another horizontal 
wedge, which makes the sign a munus (= sat). This, together with the following réca, 
forms the sign nin (= MuNvUs-Ba1), best recognizable in Andrae's copy. The occurrence of 
the same name In-nin-la-ba with a completely unmistakable nin in Meek's Nuzi texts (see 
above) removes any doubt concerning the signs composing the name. 

* Sign surn = saa. 


*t Nos. 143, 1. 16; 154, col. 2, 1. 4; 155, col. 5, 1. 6; 175, col. 3, 1. 4; and 153, col. 3, 1. 24 
(in the last passage a man from Ha-ma-zi*). 
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Assur. Especially important for our present purposes, however, is the 
fact that the city of A-Sir*' itself is mentioned on seven of the Nuzi 
tablets.” Judging from the forms of the signs, the appearance of the 
tablets, ete., the group of Nuzi tablets that corresponds to the Ititi in- 
scription belongs to the time of the Akkad dynasty . At that time, 
therefore, the city of ASSdr already bore this name. This date, indeed, 
would seem to be supported, or at least not contradicted, by a calcula- 
tion of the possible date of Tudia, the first of the rulers mentioned in 
the list. We have seen that USpia should have reigned at least a quar- 
ter of a century before Zu(r)-Nammu, i.e., in the time of the last 
Qutean kings. If we now assume that the fifteen nomad rulers before 
USpia ruled about 150 years, i.e., on an average 10 years each, and if 
we further assume—as the most unfavorable case for our calculation— 
that the dynasties of Akkad, Uruk IV, and Qutium were strictly con- 
secutive, Tudia would be at least a contemporary of Dudu, the last 
king but one of Akkad. But if, as is very likely, the kings of the 
Fourth Dynasty of Uruk ruled contemporaneously with the successors 
of Sar-kali-Sarré of Akkad, Tudia would be a contemporary of that 
fifth king of Akkad. If, furthermore, also the first Qutean kings were 
contemporaries of the successors of Sar-kali-Sarré, the date of Tudia 
would fall already in the reign of NarAm-Sin, fourth king of Akkad. 
But we have based our calculations concerning the presumable length 
of the reigns of the first group of ASSdr rulers on rather reasonable, 
i.e., intentionally low, figures, representing probably a minimum. Any 
increase in the presumable figures for the regnal years or generations 
will, of course, place the presumable time of Tudia even further back. 
It must also be realized that in the absence to date of any pertinent 
information we cannot be absolutely certain that Tudia actually, as 
it would appear from the king list, was the first ruler of the ASSdr 
tribe after it took possession of the site of future ASSdr. For the fact 
that the compilers of the king list begin with that ruler might be owing 
simply to the fact that he was the earliest one to whom their sources 
reached back, while the nomad rulers before Tudia were forgotten. 
Nor can we, as long as we have no certain information on the origin 
of the first section of the list, be absolutely sure that the normad leaders 
enumerated in it actually, as it would appear from the king list, repre- 


32 Nos. 36, col. 6, 1. 2; 37, col. 1,1. 3; 151, col. 1,1. 11; 153, col. 10,1. 2; 154, col. 1, 1. 11; 
160, col. 4, 1. 5; 169, 1. 15. 
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sent an uninterrupted line of rulers. For example, in case their names 
were gathered from old tales or songs handed down by word of mouth 
—a possibility with which we may have to reckon—it would be possi- 
ble that the list reproduced in the king list comprised only the famous 
leaders of the tribe, while those whose reigns were not filled with 
stirring enterprises that could inspire the poets were forgotten by the 
generations following them. In such a case the date of Tudia would 
naturally be moved into a period more or less earlier than that to 
which our calculations based merely on the king-list names would 
safely lead us.** That in the period of the dynasty of Akkad a settle- 
ment existed on the site of Assur is indicated also by a small clay 
tablet and a stone document recording a purchase (both found at 
Assur) whose writing unmistakably shows that they belong to that 
period—provided, of course, that Forrer’s statement (in RIA I, p. 
230b) concerning this point is correct. Like the Ititi inscription, how- 
ever, these tablets do not mention the city of ASSdr.** 

That the site of ASSdr bore a city even before the dynasty of Akkad 
is shown by Andrae’s excavation of the [Star temple area. The lowest 
layers, underneath which Andrae found only virgin soil or the rock of 
the hill, are those designated by him as G and H (the latter is the 
lower of the two). Layer G contains debris with traces of a big con- 
flagration. This as well as the fact that the floor of the then existing 
IStar temple was strewn with broken statues and cult objects unmis- 
takably indicates that the temple and presumably the whole city had 


33 I wish to emphasize that with these purely methodical deliberations it is in no way 
proved that the list cannot be based on perfectly good historical tradition. As matters 
stand, i.e., as long as we have no contradictory evidence, from the standpoint of method 
it is, of course, advisable first to try to utilize only the data actually given in the king list 


%* To be sure, it might perhaps seem a little improbable that a new city named ASsdr 
should have sprung into existence in such a comparatively short time after the presumable 
reign of the first ruler of the A&SSdr tribe, if it is understood that the first occupation of the 
city site took place in his reign. That would, however, be in no way impossible, for when 
the domicile of the tribal god was permanently established at the site of later ASSdr and his 
sanctuary became the recognized center of the tribe, a settlement—at first, of course, 
small, around the sanctuary and probably at first belonging to the sanctuary—would at 
once have sprung up, and, furthermore, the leader of the tribe will, of course, at once have 
done what he could to fortify not only the sanctuary but also its dependencies and the 
approaches to it west and south of the city. Actually, however, we have to date no indica- 
tions whatever that the place mentioned in the Nuzi texts as A-Sur*' was anything but 
a small town that doubtless could have developed within a very short time. (Meek, HSS 
X, Nos. 36, col. 1, ll. 1 f.; 151, col. 1, I. 10 f.; 153, col. 10, Il. 1 f.; amd 154, col. 4, 1. 5, men- 
tion a man named A-bhu-taéb from A-Sur;*' at Nuzi. Nos. 160 and 169 have a note at the 
end of the tablet inscription that certain men received grain, beer, fat of a swine, etc., at 
A-Surs*i, 
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been burnt down by an enemy who stormed the city. After that 
catastrophe the place to all appearances remained uninhabited for 
some time, during which the upper layers of sun-dried bricks of the 
building walls crumbled until the debris covered the whole temple 
area.** Unfortunately the statues found in the temple remains bear no 
inscriptions which might have made it possible to determine the ac- 
curate age of Layers G and H.** Nevertheless, a mere glance at the 
“Zottenrock” worn by the men of Layer G—they wear it around the 
lower part of the body, leaving the upper part unclothed*7—shows 
that these people lived in the same period as, for example, Lugal-da-lu 
of Adab and Zu(r)-NanSe and E-anna-tum of Lagas in southern 
Babylonia, all of whom wear the “Zottenrock”’ in exactly the same 
fashion.** But whether the city that found its end in this catastrophe 
already bore the name ASsSir, we have no direct means of proving or 
disproving, since inscriptional finds from which this might be estab- 
lished are not at hand, and especially since the results of the excava- 
tions at the ASSar temple site from which we might perhaps learn 
whether or not a temple of A&SSdr existed there already in the G and H 
periods have not yet been published. This much, however, may be 
said: that to date it seems more satisfactory to assume that it was only 
after the destruction of that old city and perhaps, as hinted above, 
only after some time during which the city remained uninhabited that 
the AsSdr tribe took possession of its site, at least for the purpose of a 
new settlement there. For in this case we would have the possibility 
of considering Tudia, in accordance with the king list, as the first ruler 
connected with the city ASsSdr, or rather with the ASSdr sanctuary es- 
tablished in the northeastern corner of later ASS, without having to 


** As far as the period is concerned, Layer G therefore actually represents only the end 
of the period represented by Layer H. 

* Andrae’s assumption (AITA, p. 9) that the adding of explanatory inscriptions to a 
statue was a prerogative of great rulers, while the smaller princes were forced to content 
themselves with the making and setting-up of statues without inscriptions (cf. also p. 23 
in the discussion of an inscriptionless statue of the E period: ‘‘Das Inschriftlose deutet 
vielleicht gerade auf das Vasallentum, wenn es tiberhaupt dem Vasallen erlaubt war, sein 
Standbild aufzustellen"’) is, of course, wrong, and no argument for the dependency of 
Assyria upon Babylonia, etc., can be drawn from it. All a vassal would have had to do if he 
felt inclined to hint at his dependency upon another ruler was to make use in his inscrip- 
tion of the well-known formula: ‘‘for the life of X, king of Y."’ 

37 AITA, Pils. 30 and 32. 

38 Cf. the plate illustrations 9, 11, 22, and 54 in Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 
Vol. I. The same ‘‘Zottenrock’’—the artist, however, indicates only two rows of ‘‘Zotten”’ 
—is worn by an archaic ruler of Mari (Meissner, op. cit., plate illustration No. 21) belong- 
ing to that period. 
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resort to the hypothetical assumption of wholly unknown additional 
rulers before Tudia. Moreover, the previous destruction of the old city 
would be a good explanation for the occupation of its site by a nomad 
tribe and the establishment of a sanctuary of their tribal deity there. 
At any rate, what to date has been excavated below Layer G—prac- 
tically only Layer H—does not seem to indicate any similarly favor- 
able occasion for the occupation of the place by a nomad tribe. 
The opinion just expressed receives additional support from the 

fact that in the inscriptions the city of ASSdr is frequently mentioned 
as BAL-BAD*'. In point of fact, the geographical explanatory text 
5 R 12, No. 6, of which we here quote, as sufficient for our purposes, 
only the following first four lines: 

‘aS-Sur*' Su SA-URU 

*BAL-BAD*! SA-URU 

‘si-mur-ra*' zap-pan 

‘sirara,*'39 8u me-e-tur-ni 


gives us three names for the city, namely, ASSir, BAL-BAD*', and SA- 
urv, while the corresponding lines of the similar text KAVI, No. 183, 
obv., lines 17-19: 
si-ra-ra sirara ,*i4¢ Su dlumé"-tur-il(?) 

si-ir-ru*! Su 4luza-pan 

BAL-BAD*: $ alugA-URU 
omitting the common A&s-Sur*', gives the two names BAL-BAD*' and 
lus\-uru. For a better understanding of what these texts tell us it 
may be pointed out that the first of the three columns that are identi- 
cal in both texts, i.e., the first column of the 5 R text and the second 
column of the Assur text, lists certain cities under the names borne by 
them in a former period, while the last of the identical columns names 
the same cities under the names in use at the time when the list was 
drawn up, i.e., under the names by which the cities were known in the 
latest Assyrian periods. Thus the last two lines of the above quota- 
tions reveal that the two cities known in the old period as Simurru and 
Sirara in the late Assyrian periods bore the names Zappan and Mé- 
turni (Mé-Turnat, etc.), while the first two lines of the 5 R text tell us 
that the city formerly known as A&S-Sur*' or BAL-BAD*', respectively, in 


*T.e., Thureau-Dangin's sirard. 
* Thureau-Dangin's sirdra. 
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the latest period was called SA-uRU, i.e., Lib-Ali (Libbu-ali, Libbi-ali, 
etc.),“ a name found quite frequently in late inscriptions—so, e.g., 
also in the colophon of the Khorsabad king list in the title, °"““sd-kin 
47 ibbi-dli, of the limmu official Adad-EN-GIN. 

The functions of the middle column of 5 R 12, No. 6 (= third col- 
umn of KAVI, No. 183), will be readily understood when one disre- 
gards the last columns in both texts, i.e., those which give the late 
name of the city listed in the first or second column. For, by so doing, 
it will at once be apparent that 5 R 12, No. 6, represents or imitates 
a Sumero-Akkadian “vocabulary,” with column 1 as its Sumerian and 
eolumn 2 as its Akkadian column, while KAVI, No. 183, represents a 
so-called three-column syllabary with column 2 (its middle one) rep- 
resenting the Sumerian column, column 3 representing the Akkadian 
column, and column 1, like the first column of the syllabaries, giving a 
phonetic rendering of the “ideogram” of the Sumerian column. In 
many instances the “Akkadian”’ column of the two texts actually gives 
the Akkadian translation of a Sumerian city named in the Sumerian 
column, but naturally only in case such a translated name had been 
used by the Akkadians of the older periods, while in those cases where 
also the Sumerian name was used in Akkadian, the Akkadian column 
indicates this fact, in accordance with the well-known custom of the 
vocabularies and syllabaries, by the word Suma, ‘‘the same (name,)”’ 
here, as usually, expressed by the abbreviation Sv, i.e., Su(-ma). In 
cases where the old name of the city was Akkadian or of foreign origin 
but thoroughly Akkadianized, this name too is placed in the ‘“Su- 
merian” column, which is recognized as the proper column for the 
word to be explained; in such a case 5 R 12, No. 6 + 2 R 52, No. 2, 
leaves the “Akkadian” column blank, while KAVI, No. 183, which 


*: To date we have in the inscriptions no direct statement on the reading of the signs 
SA and urv as components of the city name 4A-urv, but this very fact can be taken as an 
indication that the two signs have to be read as they were read anywhere else in the As- 
syrian inscriptions, i.e., as lib, libbu, or libbi, and as 4lu, the whole name therefore being 
Lib-&li, Libbi-ali, etc., “heart of the city.’’ This is corroborated by the fact thatin the letter 
KAVI, No. 168, 1. 6, where we read .. . . i-na @*Lib-bi-ali, the first component of the name 
is written lib-bi. Very difficult to answer, however, is the question why a name meaning 
“heart of the city"' replaced the old name A&SSQr. ‘Heart of the city"’ would be a good desig- 
nation for what we would call ‘‘the inner city’’ or ‘‘the innermost part of the city,"’ ‘‘the 
center of the city,’’ but it might perhaps have been understood as ‘‘the city nucleus,"’ i.e., 
as designation of the old part of the city, which because it contained the temples and pal- 
aces was the most important part of the later, greatly extended city and therefore became 
the name of the whole city. Or should we assume that the name developed from the ex- 
pressions (ina) libbi 4li, ‘‘in the city,'’ ana libbi 4li, ‘‘into the city,"’ etc., similarly as the 
name Stambul for the older Konstantinopolis developed from eis ten polin, ‘into the city''? 
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lists no older Akkadian names, also in the case of Akkadianized names 
of foreign origin has a §u(-ma) in its “Akkadian” column. 

According to these rules, it would seem to follow from the first lines 
of 5 R 12, No. 6—provided, of course, the copy is correct —that AS- 
Sur*' was a Sumerian name, while BAL-Bap*' represented an early Ak- 
kadian or Akkadianized name. This, however, would seem rather 
strange in the light of our previous deductions. Moreover, the name 
BAL-BAD*', however one might try to read it, looks neither Akkadian 
nor Akkadianized. To be sure, the name BAL-BApD*' is known to date 
only from comparatively late texts, but this certainly is no proof that 
it is a late invention, for in the later centuries of the Assyrian empire, 
when historical researches began to flourish, kings as well as scholars 
were fond of using almost forgotten early geographical names, and it 
may be, or rather it seems very probable, that BaL-Bap*' is such an 
old name revived in the later centuries. Note especially that A&SSdr- 
aha-iddina* and Samas-Suma-ukin,“ after having traced their origin 
to King Bél-bani, son of Adasi, call Bél-bAni a pir?u BaL-Bap*', which 
if it meant simply “‘a descendant of (the city of) ASSar’”’ would make 
no sense, but if it means “‘a descendant of (the pre-ASSdr city of) BAL- 
Bap*'”’ would trace the origin of the royal family as far back as the 
Sumerian period to which Lugal-da-lu, Zu(r)-NanSe, and Eannatum 
belonged.“ Note also that ASSfr-aha-iddina and Samas-Suma-ukin, 
wherever they refer to Bél-bani, call him king of A&SSdr, not king of 
BAL-BAD*', while whenever the old descendancy from a city is referred 
to, the city is always BAL-BAD*', Similarly, Sarru-kin II in his report 
on his eighth campaign (1. 113) calls himself zér Bat-Bap*'. Note, 
finally, that Samas-Suma-ukin in his bilingual inscription (5 R 62, No. . 
2) uses BAL-BAD*' in the Sumerian column, alongside the Sumerian 
names K4-dingir-ra*' and Tin-tir*' for Babylon and vup-KrB-NUN*! 
for Sippar, while in the Akkadian version he refers to the last three 
cities as Ba-bi-lu, Su-bat-ba-la-tu, and Si-ip-par. This fact shows that 
BAL-BAD*! was considered to be, if not a Sumerian, at least a Sumerian- 


* Nies and Keiser, HRETA, No. 28, |. 38 (duplicate: B.M. 81-—6-—7, 209 = Meissner 
and Rost, BA IIT, 353, 1. 31). 


+« Lehmann, Samas-Sum-uktn, Pls. VIII ff. (a.m. 82, 7—14), 1. 23. 


‘’ Probably a more direct proof would be available if we were able to interpret correctly 
the words ki-drr-ti sa-a-ti §d du-rug(?)-id Bat-Bav™ in Meissner and Rost, op. cit., pp. 
299 ff., which to all appearances form an apposition to the preceding ‘Bél-(be-ni| sar 
mA 4 5 Surhi (ef. also zér darru-d-tu ki-Srt-ti ga-a-ti immediately after pir’u Bat-Bap™ Ju- 
qu-ru in HRETA, No. 28, 1. 31). 
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ized name that could be used in Sumerian inscriptions.“ This, more- 
over, is clearly indicated by the equation BAL-Bab*' | Su in KAVI, No. 
183, which designates BAL-BAD*' as the Sumerian as well as the Akkad- 
ian name of the city. Summing up, then, we may state that all our 
evidence outside 5 R 12, No. 6, seems to favor the assumption that 
BAL-BAD*“' was a name used in the Sumerian periods and therefore 
probably was the name of the city that existed at Qal‘at Sergat before 
the city of ASSdr sprang up there. 

On the basis of these observations it would appear that in 5R 12, 
No. 6, the Su is only erroneously placed after AS-Sur*' in line 1, instead 
of after BAL-BAD*' in line 2. Since KAVI, No. 153, does not have the 
equation As-Sur*i = “"Libbi-ali, this equation evidently is a later 
interpolation and as such should, of course, have its place after the 
equation BAL-BAD*' | Su | Libbi-ali. Now it will be observed that 
5 R 12, No. 6, lines 2-8, enumerates the cities in reverse order as com- 
pared with KAVI, No. i83, lines 14-19, and that by reversing the 
order of 5 R 12, No. 6, lines 2-8—this for the purpose of adapting the 
sequence of the equations to that of KAVI, No. 183—As8-Sur*' would 
actually follow BaL-Bap*'. If we now assume that KAVI, No. 183, has 
preserved the original order and that also the text from which the 
compiler of 5 R 12, No. 6, took the equations of Libbi-Ali with ASSar 
and BAL-BAD*' had that original order, the explanation of the mis- 
placed Su would be simply this, that the compiler of 5 R 12, No. 6, 
when reversing the original order of the BAL-Bap*' and AS-Sur*' equa- 
tions, simply forgot to change also the position of the Su in the “Ak- 
kadian” column of that prototype, this Su therefore incorrectly re- 
ferring now to A&ssir instead of to BAL-BaAD*',47 

Unfortunately we are not yet in a position to establish beyond any 
doubt the correct reading of BAL-Bap*', although a hint to that effect 
may perhaps be given in the bilingual inscription of Samas-suma- 


“In the passage just quoted Bat-Bap* is, of course, used as a name for the late city of 
A&SSOr, exactly as in the colophon of our king list and in the colophons of many other in- 
scriptions. 

4? Apparently also the unmodified Tir-ga-an" (Tir-qa-an™), which in 5 R 12, No. 6, 
precedes but in KAVI, No. 183, follows the two modified cities of that name, is a later inser- 
tion. KAVI, No. 183, in that it places this Tir-qa-an at the end of the group, apparently 
again has the original text. This may perhaps be true also of its equation of this Tirgan 
with Sirqu, since we know from Samii-Adad I's inscription ZA, X XI, 247 ff., that this city 
at his time bore the name Tir-qa*". The equation with Sa-¢Bu-la-la in 5 R 12, No. 6, and the 
apparent confusion in all other Tirgan equations may at least in part again be due to the 
reversion of the original order. 
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ukin** by its rendering of the BaL-Bap*‘ of its Sumerian column with 
BAL-KI in its Akkadian column. As shown by the rendition of Ké- 
dingir-ra*', Tin-tir*', and Zimbira*' with Ba-bi-lu, Su-bat-ba-la-tu, 
and Si-ip-par, the author of the inscription makes it a rule not only to 
render the Sumerian place-names in the Akkadian version with their 
Akkadian equivalents® but also to write them with purely phonetic 
characters such as were employed in the Akkadian system of writing 
of his time. Moreover, although in the Sumerian version the scribe 
never fails to add the place determinative ki after the names, in the 
Akkadian version he never uses it.*° Now, the BAL-k1 with which he 
renders the BAL-BAD*‘ of the Sumerian version is commonly thought 
to be a mistake for BAL-Bap*', but, plausible as this emendation seems 
to be, it would not conform to the rule that the Akkadian text does 
not use the determinative ki. Everything, however, would be in order 
if bal-ki could be explained as a phonetic rendering of BAL-BAb*'. This, 
of course, would mean that the sign transliterated as Bap should be 
read ki. However, such a phonetic value or even a similar one for the 
sign BAD is not known, but one might perhaps think of the phonetic 
value kir;, with which according to Zimolong, Ass. 523, column 2, line 


35, the sign 1pm as Sumerian equivalent of Akkadian irkalla, ‘‘nether 
world,’ is to be read and for which one can unquestioningly assume 
a shorter value ki. But whether the second sign of BAL-Bap*‘ is the 
sign IDIM instead of Bapb—the two signs are no longer distinguished in 
the late periods—is a question that could be answered only on the 
basis of additional evidence. 


85 R 62, No. 2. 


“To be more specific, with the names listed in the ‘‘Akkadian’’ column of the geo- 
graphical texts discussed above. 

‘*°In addition to the examples already mentioned, cf. also Am-na-nu® and Ki-in-gi- 
U.*-ra in the Sumerian column but Am-na-nu and mat Su-me-ri u Ak-ka-di-i in the Ak- 
kadian column. 

% Although in CT XXV, 8: K 4349, ete., ll. 10f.: 

é s@-@3K UR (Dir-gi-tum 

@ o@-maK UR dir-kal-la 
4s ur according to the gloss(!) is to be read amma, one may, nevertheless, note the close 
connection between kur = jada, etc., and khir = ‘rkalla. 

*: From Meek, HSS X, No. 177, which in ll. 4f. has the entry: “15... . pigs in Si-ba-la- 
ba-ad/t,”’ one cannot draw any conclusions (at least not directly) concerning a reading 
bala-bad/t* for Bat-sav®, since the phrase apparently means “in Su-Balabad/t,”’ 
i.e., ‘in (the village or town) of (a person by the name of) Balabad/t."’ Nor is there any 
evidence for a reading Bala-sumun*®, ‘‘the old district, city or mansion,’’ although pat- 
Bav* in some inscriptions evidently is used as a name for the old part of ASSdr, 
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Ill. THE SECOND GROUP OF KINGS 


The second group of kings enumerated in column 1, lines 11-20, 
consists of the following: 


26. Aminu mar Ilu-kabkabi 
. Tlu-kabkabi mar Jazkur-ilu 
. Jazkur-ilu mar Jakmeni 
. Jakmeni mar Jakmesi 
. Jakmesi mar Ilu-Mer 
. Tlu-Mer mar Hajani 
. HajAni mar Saméani 
19. Samanu mar Halé 
18. Halé mir ApiaSal 
17. Apiasal mar USpia 


A strange feature of this list is that it enumerates the kings in re- 
verse order, as is evident from the fact that Aminu, the king whom the 
list places at the head of the group, is—according to the statements in 
the right half-column—the son of the king in the second line, the 
grandson of the king in the third line, and the ninth descendant of 
ApiaSal, the king mentioned nine lines below that referring to Aminu 


himself. Furthermore, this ApiaSal, who is here designated as the son 
of USpia, is, of course, identical with the Apiasal, the last king of the 
first group, whose predecessor there is stated to have been USpia. 
Similarly, Aminu, the first in the enumeration of the kings of this 
group, in reality, however, the last king of the group, is identical with 
Aminu, the father of Sulili, who, as we shall see, is the first king of the 
third group. The peculiar manner of enumerating the rulers of the 
second group gives us a most welcome hint concerning the historical 
source for this portion of the Assyrian king list. For the arrangement 
will at once be recognized as being identical to that of the genealogical 
sections at the beginning of a number of inscriptions of earlier Assyrian 
kings, namely, of Ilu’umma,** Brisum I,54 IkdQnum,** Ertba-Adad I,** 
and Assdr-uballit 1.67 The tablet inscription of ASSdr-uballit, KAHI 
II, No. 27 (= IAaK, XVII, No. 3), for instance, begins as follows =** 


53 [AaK, IV, No. 2. % Ibid., VI, No. 3. 
84 Ibid., V. No. 10. % Ibid., XVI, No. 1. 8? Ibid., XVII, Nos. 3-5. 


58 In the above transliteration the misleading division lines after Il. 3, 5, 7, 9, and 11 are 
omitted and division lines placed instead after Il. 2, 4, etc., aslogically required. Thescribe 
who wrote the inscription probably was misled by the usual genealogical scheme of his 
time, in which each new section began with mdr X. 
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Y4a5-Sur-uballit Sangu 4as-sur 
mdr Ye-ri-ba-‘adad 





*Ye-ri-ba-‘adad Sangu ‘as-sur 
mdr Y4as-sur-bél-ni-se-su 





Y4as-Sur-bél-ni-se-su Sangu “as-sSur 
®‘mér Y4as-Sur-ni-ra-ri 





Y4as-Sur-ni-ra-ri Sangu “as-sur 
mar Y4as-sur-rabi 





*Y4qs-Sur-rabi §angu 4as-sur 
mdr Y*en-lil-na-sir 





Yen-lil-na-sir Sangu ‘as-sur 
"mdr Ypuzur:-‘as-sur Sangu “as-sur 





[Y }*as-Sur-uballit Sd-ki-in 4en-lil Sangu “as-Sur 


There can be no doubt whatever, therefore, that the list of the kings of 
the second group is in reality the genealogy of an Assyrian ruler, most 
probably that of Aminu, who heads the enumeration in our king list. 
Actually, therefore, the compiler of the king list in this portion of his 
work gives us not the results of his historical studies but the source for 
them. It need hardly be stressed that this fact is of the greatest im- 
portance for our conception of the scientific methods of that scholar 
and more generally of the historians and chronologists of his time. We 
must realize, of course, that the professor of history in the ancient 
school when teaching his class would use that genealogy as well as sim- 
ilar documents only as a basis for his reconstruction of the oldest his- 
tory of his country and that in his oral expositions, of which we have 
no record, he would teach his students—similarly as we do it now— 
to obtain from that genealogy the actual sequence of the kings men- 
tioned therein. He would, moreover, explain that this genealogy was 
the only document to throw light on the sequence of the kings of that 
rather obscure period of the ancient history of Assyria, but, of course, 
he will not have failed to connect with the kings of the genealogy 
wherever possible the rulers mentioned in other sources, such as, for 
example, certain tales transmitted by word of mouth or already noted 
down in writing. Finally, he probably will also have explained—ex- 
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actly as we shall presently at greater length—that the genealogy was 
not completely adequate as a historical document on which to base 
the reconstruction of the whole line of Assyrian rulers in that old peri- 
od and that for this reason he preferred to give his students the evi- 
dence as he found it, namely, as nothing more than a genealogy in- 
stead of as a real list of rulers. 

In order to elucidate the last point—the possible defectiveness of 
the genealogy as a basis for the reconstruction of the actual line of 
rulers for the time covered by that genealogy—it is necessary only to 
re in what situation we would be if, for example, we had to re- 
construct the line of Assyrian rulers during the period cevered by the 
genealogy of A&SSifr-uballit I, just referred to, from this genealogy 
alone. We would, of course, have the following line of only seven kings, 
each of whom is, exactly as in the second group of the king list, the 
father of the next king: 

61. Puzur-Assdr III 
62. Enlil-ndsir I 

65. ASSdr-rabi I 

68. ASSdr-nerari II 
70. AsSOr-bél-niséSu 
72. Eriba-Adad I 
73. AsSir-uballit I 


But the king lists and the authentic inscriptions of the kings show that 
during this period the following thirteen kings ruled over Assyria: 


61. Puzur-Assdr III 

62. Enlil-ndsir I, son of Puzur-Asstr III 
63. Ndar-ili, son of Enlil-nAsir I 

64. A&SSir-Sadini, son of Nar-ili 

65. AsSdr-rabi I, son of Enlil-ndsir I 

66. ASSdir-nddin-abhé I, son of A&Sir-rabi I 
67. Enlil-ndgir I], son of ASStr-rabi I 

68. ASSdr-nerari II, son of A&SSfr-rabi I 

69. A&SSOr-bél-niSéSu, son of ASSOr-nerari IT 
70. A&SSdr-rim-niséSu, son of ASSur-nerari IT 
71. A&SSdr-nddin-abhé IT, son of ASSur-rim-nidéSu 
72. Eritba-Adad I, son of A&SSdr-bél-niséSu 
73. A&SSdr-uballit I, son of Ertba-Adad I 


This list contains six kings more than ASSur-dballit’s genealogy, owing, 
of course, to the fact that in several instances the succession to the 
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throne did not follow a straight line but in some cases passed from 
brother to brother, from nephew to uncle, or from cousin to cousin. 
The same may, of course, have been the case during the period from 
ApiaSal to Aminu, not to forget the possibility that the rule of the es- 
tablished royal family may have been interrupted for a short interval 
by the reign of one or more usurpers. To be sure, theoretically it 
would be quite within the realm of possibility that throughout the 
time from USpia to Sulili succession to the throne actually followed an 
unbroken line (i.e., in all instances from father to son); but, judging 
from the fact that elsewhere such an unbroken line for any consider- 
able time is rarely found,®® one may, to say the least, be not too cer- 
tain that in the case here discussed the straight line of succession ac- 
tually extended over a period of twelve generations. 

But be this as it may, the genealogy preserved by our king list at 
least proves the existence of a quite long-lived USpia dynasty in that 
early period of Assyrian history. For if we assume only 20 years for 
one generation, it would have ruled 240 years; and with each break in 
the line of succession the period probably would be likely to increase.*° 

The subscription which the compiler of the king list added at the 
end of the second section reads: “‘a total of 10 kings with (known) 
fathers.’’*' The phrase “with fathers”’ refers, of course, to the fact that 
for each of these kings, since they were taken from a genealogy, the 
name of his father could be given. This phrase implies, moreover, that 
the fathers of the kings of the first group were not known to the com- 
piler, and it is, of course, for this reason that the kings’ fathers are not 
given by him in that group. On the other hand, although the first 
group of kings is characterized as having lived in tents, no statement is 
made as to where the kings of the second group lived. But the very 
omission of such an express statement indicates that it is to be under- 
stood that they resided in ASSir, the capital of the kingdom of ASSdr, 
exactly as did the later kings, whose residence at A&Sidr the king list 

5° The most famous example within the Near East for an extended direct succession is 
offered by the kingdom of Judah with its twelve-generation period from Joash to Jehoia- 
chin, or even, if one disregards the interruption by the seven-year reign of Queen Athaliah, 


during the twenty-generation period from David to Jehoiachin. For Babylonia one may 
recall the ten-generation period from Sumulail of Babylon to Samsu-ditana. 


* Note—for the sake of comparison—that the ten kings from Sumulail of Babylon to 
Samsu-ditana, who represent ten generations, ruled about 286 years. This would make an 
average of 28 to 29 years per generation. 


® Sa abbé-ku-nu-ni, literally: ‘‘of whom there are fathers’’ ( = ‘“‘who have fathers’’). 
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likewise does not refer to. We have, however, every reason to assume 
that in the original work of the compiler the characterizing subscrip- 
tions to Group I and Group II contained also the items just referred 
to, i.e., that the subscription to the first group did not run merely: “a 
total of 17 kings who lived in tents,” but ‘“‘a total of 17 kings with un- 
known fathers and’’—here we anticipate from the following chapters 
—“with unknown regnal years, who still lived in tents.”” Correspond- 
ingly, the original subscription to the second group will have run: “a 
total of 10 kings with known fathers, but still with unknown regnal 
years, who already had their permanent residence at ASSdr.”” Any 
Assyriologist who has an eye for such features knows that practically 
all extant cuneiform inscriptions offer their content in a much con- 
densed form, leaving unsaid everything that, in the opinion of the 
writer or in the opinion of the later copyist or redactor, a reader versed 
in scribal customs could himself supply according to certain logical 
rules. The group subscriptions of our king list provide a good exam- 
ple for this. They suppress, for example, the negative statement that 
neither the fathers of a group of certain kings nor their regnal years are 
known, since this can be concluded from the positive statement that 
the fathers or regnal years of some other particular group of kings are 
known. For the same reason the positive predicate ‘who lived in 
tents’’ in the first subscription is not paralleled by a negative state- 
ment in the second subscription, ‘“‘who no longer lived in tents’’; and 
even the positive statement “but who resided in A&ssir,’’ which we 
could add to that negative statement, is omitted because the reader 
could be expected to know himself that kings of ASSdr, unless the con- 
trary is expressly stated, must be assumed to reside in ASSir. 

It will have been observed that King ApiaSal is mentioned both in 
the first and in the second group, in the former as the last king, and 
in the latter as the first king of the group. The total number of kings 
in both groups is therefore not 17 + 10 = 27 but only 26 (= 16 + 
Apiasal + 9). As far as the characterization of the first group as living 
in tents and the inferred characterization of the second group as resid- 
ing in AsSdr are concerned, this double counting does not present any 
difficulty, for the change from the nomadic life of the earlier rulers to a 
permanent residence at ASSir can well have taken place in the course 
of Apia&al’s reign, i.e., at the beginning of his reign this king, like his 
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predecessors, may still have lived in a tent, though later settling down 
for good in A&Sdr. More disturbing seems the fact that in the first 
group he appears as a king without (known) father, but in the second 
as a king with (known) father. The solution of this difficulty evidently 
is that ApiaSal was found by the compiler of the king list not only in 
the source for his first group of kings, which did not mention the 
fathers of the rulers, but also in his source for the second group, which, 
as we have seen, was the genealogy of King Aminu, reaching back to 
USpia, the father of ApiaSal. Viewed from this standpoint, the double 
mentioning of ApiaSal actually becomes a proof that not only the sec- 
ond section relating to the kings with fathers but also the list of nomad 
rulers in the first section is based on a historical source or perhaps even 
represents that source. It may be noted that the compiler of the king 
list makes no effort whatever to explain the double mentioning of 
ApiaSal, simply trusting that the professor of history who used the 
king list as a basis for his class instruction, or any reader of the king 
list, would be able to draw the obvious conclusions himself. 

The names of the kings of the second group are definitely Semitic, 
though not Akkadian, as is shown by the verbal prefix ja- in Jazkur- 


ilu, Jakmeni, and Jakmesi. Hald is the contracted form of Halijum,"* 
CT VIII 44a, lines 7 and 12 (about the time of Sumulail). For Samanu 
compare Sa-ma-nu-um, CT VI 44, line 12 (Apil-Sin). For Ha(j)jAnu 
(gatlan form probably of hjy, “to live” = gatdél form of the gatl form 
haii < haiy, “living’’)** compare Ha-ajia-nu of Sam/’al, Sulmanu- 
aSaréd III, Monolith Inscription, 3 R 7 f., column 1, line 53 = Ha-ja- 
a-nu, son of Gabbaru, ibid., column 2, line 24. For A-mi-nu compare 


*: The fact that in the second group ApiaSal appears as the son of his predecessor shows 
that it would be rash to draw from the simple enumeration of the remaining kings of the 
first group the conclusion that no relationship existed between any of them. Nevertheless, 
since for the leadership of a nomad tribe the principle of heredity naturally plays either no 
role at all or a much lesser one than in a definitely localized state, most or at least some of 
those nomad rulers may actually not be the sons of their predecessors. Quite possibly the 
tendency toward localizing the seat of government in A&SSdr and the tendency toward her- 
editariness of the ruler's office may have been parallel developments. To what extent also 
the fact not yet firmly established that the oldest rulers of ASSdr functioned simultaneously 
as high priests of the god ASSQr may have contributed to making the city of ASédr the per- 
manent residence of the ruler, it is still impossible to say. Note that already USpia is given 
the title Jangu ASSOr by Sulmfnu-aSaréd I (KAHI I, No. 13, col. 3, ll. 33 f.) and ASSdr-aba- 
iddina (KAHI I, No. 51, col. 2, ll. 13 ff.). 


*: Written Ua-li-ju-um, with sign 14 = ju and later = °u; (see n. 67). 


*« At least as far as the form is concerned, ha(j)jdnu is identical with Arabic hajydn, 
“animal.”’ 
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perhaps Arabic amin, “trustworthy.” Jakmeni and Jakmesi might 
be either the substantivized present forms of two different verbs, 
kmn and kms (both names in the genitive form), or more probably 
the same verbal form jakme with accusative suffixes -ni, “‘me,”’ and 
-si (= ?), “her.” Note that the name Ilu-kapkapu appears already 
in its Akkadianized form as compared with I-la-ka-ap-ka-pu-u, the 
name of the father of Samsi-Adad I (39) in a Mari text (RA XXXIV, 
136). With Thureau-Dangin (7bid.), i-la most likely represents ildh, 
“god” (= Arabic ?ilah, Hebrew **léah.)* These Semitic names of the 
descendants of USpia make it seem very probable that the name of this 
king and that of his son ApiaSal are likewise Semitic, although I cannot 
suggest a definite Semitic etymology for them.*’ 

Of all the kings of the second group, only one had been known be- 
fore from the inscriptions, namely, [lu-kapkapi, the last king but one, 
whose descendant Adad-nerari III in his stone slab inscription from 
Kalbu, 1 R 35, No. 3, lines 23-27, claims to be. The inscription, to be 


sure, gives the name as “IIlil-kap-ka-pi with “illil (¢p—4) for ilu (id). 
Possibly the scribe misunderstood illil for ilu when the passage was 


* If this explanation of -si should turn out to be correct, it would be an indication that 
the Semitic idiom to which these names belong do not go with the West Semitic languages 
but with a group of Semitic idioms from which in some manner also Akkadian derives. 


* The second sign of I- ... -ka-ap-ka-pu, the name of the father of Samsi-Adad I in 
the latter's brick inscription from Assur, KAHI, II No. 3, 1. 4, is not clear but evidently 
was intended for la too, with /u perhaps a possibility. 


‘7 The names of the two kings are here read as they would be read—and evidently were 
read—by the late Assyrians. It is possible, however, that the names were taken over by 
the compiler of the king list more or less in the form in which he found them written in the 
ancient sources used by him. In this case the old original reading of the names could, of 
course, differ from the manner in which they were read by the Assyrians of the late periods. 
E .g., it would be possible that the pi in USpia and ApiaSal was pronounced bi and that, 
therefore, the first element of ApiaSal was abi, ‘‘my father.'’ The variant writing ™A-uS-pi-a 
for ™US-pi-a in several duplicates of the stone tablet inscription of Sulm&nu-aSaréd (KAHI 
I, No. 13) need by no means represent, as has been believed, either a name form A°uSpia, 
with an additional syllable a before USpia, or a name form AuSpia, with initial diphthong 
ay, whose position before the vowelless § followed by another consonant it would be diffi- 
cult to explain in a name of Semitic origin, since in the Semitic languages ay is the equiva- 
lent of the vowel a plus the consonant y. Evidently the writing A-uS-pi-a was found by 
Sulm&nu-aSaréd in an old inscription in which, in accordance with the orthographical sys- 
tem of the time when the inscription was written, the initial a probably was used with the 
phonetic value °us, the correct transliteration of the name therefore being °Us-uS-pi-a. The 
value °us is, of course, derived from the phonetic value °4 of a, exactly as the values °ur 
(StAG, p. 4, and ibid., n. 2) and ju of 14 were derived from its values *a and ja. There is 
even a possibility that « as well as 14 was used in that early system to express the syllable 
‘u with initial ‘ajin; cf. re--ur-di < *ra‘dju, ri-te-ur-d < *ritan‘uju (loc. cit.). Note that, no 
matter whether originally initial ’ or initial ‘ was intended, the writing A-ud-pi-a ( = °>Us-us- 
pi-a, ete.) would point to the Semitic character of the name. 
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dictated to him. Or is what looks like >< and kap simply an enlarged 


form of kap, or at least intended for kap? That Adad-nerdri meant the 
ruler of the second group (and not the father of Saméi-Adad [) is made 
clear by the added phrase qu-ud-mu Sarru-ti *Sa Y Su-li-li, “before the 
kingdom of Sulili,’”’ who though being the last king of the USpia dynas- 
ty in the king list heads the third group of rulers. 


IV. THE THIRD GROUP OF KINGS 
The third group comprises the six kings: 


27. Sulili, son of Aminu 

28. Kikkia 

29. Akia 

30. Puzur-ASsdr I 

31. Sallim-abbé 

32. IluSumma (18. . .—1853 B.c.) 


Of these rulers, only the first, Sulili, is designated as the son of an- 
other king, namely, of Aminu, the last king of the preceding group. 
It seems remarkable that our list fails to state that Ilusumma was the 
son of Sallim-abbé and this king the son of Puzur-A&sdr I, a relation- 


ship known to us from the inscriptions of Sa-lim-a-hu-um,®* Ilu-su- 
ma,®® I-ri-Sum (Erisum) I,”° and Ikdnum.”' It is evident that the early 
compiler of the oldest part of the king list did not know those inscrip- 
tions and therefore was ignorant of that relationship, while the later 
redactors of the king list, if those inscriptions had become known to 
them—which, however, is not likely—at least did not enlarge the old 
text of the king list by a statement of their own. Note that also Tukul- 
ti-Ninurta I, where he refers to IluSumma in his inscriptions,” does so 
without designating him as son of Salim-ahum or Sallim-ahbé, an in- 
dication that he too did not know of that relationship. On the other 
hand, however, the author of the king list does not designate the five 
kings after Sulili as sons of a “nobody”’ (i.e., as persons who became 
king in spite of the fact that they were not members of a royal family). 


*sTAaK, III, No. 1. 


* Tbid., IV, Nos. 1 (= KAHI II, No. 4) and 2 (Br. Mus. Guide [3d ed.}, p. 62, No. 
137). 


 Ibid., V, No. 10 (= KAHIT, No. 1). 
" Ibid., VI, No. 3. 
7 KAHIT II, No. 48, col. 1,11. 1f., nd the duplicate inscription No. 59, II. 21 ff. 
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The compiler of the king list evidently leaves the question of relation- 
ship in the case of those five kings completely undecided, showing by 
this that he possessed the truly scientific ability of not overstating a 
case in any respect.”® 

The names of the last three kings of this group—Puzur-Assdr, Sa- 
lim-a-hu-um (Sallim-abbé in our list), and Ilu-Su-ma (Ilu-Sum-ma)— 
like those of their successors in the next group are of genuinely Akkad- 
ian character, readily recognizable as such. In this regard they sharply 
contrast with those of the first three kings—Sulili, Kikkia, and Akia, 
The name Sulili, however, since its bearer belongs to the USpia dynas- 
ty, could be expected at least to belong to the same non-Akkadian 
Semitic dialect, to which, as we have seen, the names of the other 
members of that dynasty belonged, i.e., to the language usually re- 
ferred to as West Semitic, etc. It may therefore quite well be—though 
it is, of course, not certain—that it is basically identical with the name 
of the second king of Babylon Sumulael (Sumulailu), of which it 
could be a rather developed form.’* As regards the hypocoristic names 
Kikkia and Akia, no plausible explanation from a Semitic idiom can 
be given at present, but to conclude from that that they were “Hur- 
rite’ and their bearers foreign invaders would go beyond the limits of 
a safe historical reconstruction of events. Even if the two names 
should be of foreign origin, this would not necessarily imply that their 
bearers were foreign invaders. At any rate, our king list shows that 
they do not belong, as has been assumed, to a group of kings of foreign 
origin at the beginning of the history of ASSar. Note, however, that 
hypocoristic names such as those of the two kings, though very fre- 
quently found among the common population, usually are not borne 
by the members of royal families, and it is therefore quite possible 
that Kikkia and Akia were commoners, the former perhaps placed on 
the throne of ASSar by a revolt, which presumably put an end to the 
USpia dynasty, while Akia may have ascended the throne either as 
heir of Kikkia or owing to a second revolution. With regard to Puzur- 
ASSir, finally, it may be noted that the genealogies of his four immedi- 

73 In this respect some modern scholars might perhaps learn from their Babylonian and 
Assyrian predecessors. 


74 Direct identity of the Assyrian king Su-li-li with the Babylonian king Sumulail was 
suggested by Hommel in OLZ, 1907, col. 485. 
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ate successors in no instance trace their genealogy beyond him, a fact 
that might be conceived as indicating that Puzur-Assdr headed a new 
line of rulers placed on the throne by a third or second revolution, as 
the case may be. Nevertheless, it should be kept in mind that, prob- 
able as this and the preceding deductions are, they are, of course, not 
of a conclusive character, as may be illustrated by the fact that none 
of the three successive kings Arik-dén-ili (75), Adad-nerari I (76), and 
SulmaAnu-asaréd I (77), traces his descendance beyond A&ssdr-uballit 
(73), and yet this king was not the first of a new dynasty but the son 
of his predecessor, Eriba-Adad I (72), who again in one of his inscrip- 
tions begins his genealogy with Puzur-Assdr III (61). 

The name of the fifth king appears in his own inscription,” as well 
as in those of his successors IluSu(m)ma (32)”* and Erigum (33),’7 as 
Sa-lim-a-hu-um,’* usually conceived as meaning “the brother is well 
and safe.”’ In our king list, however, his name appears as Sal-lim- 
abhé(= seS-meS), “let the brothers be well.” The reason for this 
transformation—if it actually was a real transformation—is not yet 
evident. The scribe may, of course, have considered a-lim as an old 
defective writing of allim, but the replacement of a-hu-wm, which 


seems to be the singular, by ahhé seems rather strange.’* Note also that 
® [AaK, III, No. 1. 


% Ibid., IV, Nos. 1 and 2. 

7? Ibid., V, No. 10. 

78 The same name in the same writing borne by a nu-bandaof Tu-tu-ub®! occurs in 
the account tablet from Drehem, CT XXXII, Nos. 19 ff. (col. 1,1. 14, and col. 5, 1. 34), 
which is dated in the second year of Ibi-Sin of Ur (Il. 1-21 of col. 1 refer to the first year), as 
well as on Cappadocian tablets, where it is found also in the syncopated form Salmabum. 
As Sa-lim-a-hu—without mimation—it is found already in Manistudu, Obelisk, C, col. 
10, |. 20 (ete.). 

7” Should one assume that in the damaged limmu list at the disposal of the king-list 
compiler the name was preserved only in its genitive form, Sa-lim-a-bil-im], with final im 
broken off, and that the compiler conceived this Sa-lim-a-bi as a defective writing of Sallim- 
abbi? The name is no longer used in the later periods, a fact which naturally could facili- 
tate a transformation. It should, however, be taken into consideration that names of ap- 
parently Akkadian form need not always be of genuinely Akkadian origin, i.e., they may 
be non-Akkadian Semitic names somehow Akkadianized. If Sa-lim-a-bu-um as well as 
the likewise Assyrian (“‘Cappadocian") S4l-ma-bu-um (cf. Sal-ma-bu-um-ma, KtKA 
Pl. 3:438, 1. 3; Sal-ma-bi-im, CTCT IV 33:113349, 1. 24), which doubtless is identical with 
Salim-abum, should be such a name, the Akkadian case ending -um would, of course, have 
to be separated from the main part of the name, Salim-ab, Salmab, which would be the 
form of the name in the non-Akkadian idiom (Sal-mab actually occursin CTCT I 4,1. 245). 
Since the so-called West Semitic dialect in many names presents itself in a very advanced 
or, if one prefers, corrupted form, that name might quite well have been shortened from a 
more original Sallim-abbé, Sallim-abé, etc., and it is quite possible that at the time when 
the name was still in use people still recalled that the proper meaning of the shortened 
name was ‘‘let the brothers be safe.’ In this case the name given in the king list would be 
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the king list writes Ilu-Sum-ma instead of the Ilu-Su-ma used in the 
king’s own inscriptions as well as in those of his successor, [riSum. 
Like the compiler of our king list, already Sam&i-Adad I* writes Ilu- 
Sum-ma, the Ilu-Su-ma of the older inscriptions, therefore, doubtless 
being a defective writing of IluSumma. 

With the third group of kings we have reached already a period com- 
paratively well attested in the inscriptions. Of Sallim-abhé and Ilu- 
Summa we have their own inscriptions with a genealogy reaching back 
to Puzur-Assdr, the fourth king of the group. Sulili and Kikkia are 
referred to in late inscriptions, the latter (28) in the spelling Ki-ki-a in 
an inscription of ASStir-rim-niséSu*! as the earliest builder of a wall of 
the city of AsSdr, later repaired or restored by IkQnum (34), Sarru-kén 
I (35), Puzur-Assdr IT (36), ASSdir-nerari I (60), and finally by ASSdr- 
rim-nisésu (70) himself. Sulili (27) is found in an inscription of Adad- 
nerari III (104),** who there designates himself, as mentioned already, 
as the descendant of “Ilu(!)-kapkapu, a king of A&SSdr, (ruling) even 
before the kingdom of Sulili.”” This statement is of great interest, since 
it indicates implicitly that the scribes of Adad-nerari III at the end of 
the ninth and the beginning of the eighth century B.c. knew the group 
divisions in the king list. For the purpose of the statement is to ex- 
press simply the idea that the Ilu(!)-kapkapi referred to is a king ruling 
before the king list’s third group of rulers, which is headed by Sulili. 
This observation shows that the group division of the king list had 
acquired a kind of authority with the later scribes, probably for no 
other reason than that the king list was a most handy compilation to 
consult whenever it became necessary to ascertain and to describe to 
others the position of an earlier king in the long line of Assyrian rul- 
ers.** 

The preserved part of the subscription to this third group of kings 
runs: “‘a total of 6 kings, [who]se [. . . .] émmu’s are destroyed”’ (or 


rather a restitution of the older form. I notice that also Levy in MVAeG X XXIII (1930), 
p. 223, n. a, explains the element salm as shortened from éallim with the pertinent remark 
that the rendering, e.g., of Sal-ma-¢Adad with ‘‘Adad is well’ makes no sense, while ‘‘O 
Adad, let (the brothers, etc.) be well’’ would be a very appropriate meaning of the name. 


%® TAaK, VIII, No. 1 (= KAHIT I, No. 2), col. 1,1. 20. 

81 Jbid., XIV, No. 1. 

® 1 R 35, No. 3. 

83 Note the similar observation with regard to frisu I on p. 282. 
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perhaps: [the list (etc.)] of [who]se immu’s is destroyed.”’** From it 
we gather the important information that there had existed limmu 
lists covering the reigns of the six kings of this group, although at the 
time when the king list was compiled the limmu’s of these kings— 
probably in the only copy available to the compiler—were no longer 
preserved. The fact that the king list mentions limmu’s for the first 
time in connection with the third group of kings proves, of course, 
that the compilers of the list did not know of any limmu list covering 
the reigns of kings prior to Sulili. In other words, this ruler was the 
first king for whose reign limmu’s were known to have been gathered 
in a limmu list. It was, of course, for this reason or chiefly for this 
reason that the compiler of the king list separated Sulili, although he 
was the son of the last king of the second group, from this group and 
made him the first of a new group of rulers. As already stated, the 
object of his classification of the kings in different groups was not the 
distinction of certain dynasties—in this case he would have counted 
the kings from USpia to Sulili as one group—but to show on which or 
what kind of historical sources his list was based. We may therefore 
assume that the source for the third group of kings was a limmu list 
beginning with the reign of Sulili, but, as we are told in the subscrip- 
tion, with the limmu’s of the first six kings destroyed in such a manner 
that not even the exact length of their reigns could be established with 
certainty. Nevertheless, the grouping of the kings according to the 
character of the source available for the compilation of the king list 
should not mislead us into the belief that the compiler as historian did 
not recognize or attributed no importance to the various dynasties into 
which the long line of Assyrian kings could be divided. For he gives all 
the information at his disposal concerning the relationship of the 
kings concerned, thereby providing the reader with the material on 


s* The rendering ‘‘destroyed"’ is very general, since the literal meaning of la’dtu (He- 
brew léhat) is undoubtedly “‘to eat up,’’ German fressen, auffressen. Compare the paral- 
lelism between akdlu (Hebrew °dkal) and la’ dtu (Hebrew li(h)hat) in CT XV 32, rev., ll. 
5f. (and Deut. 32:22), and note also ip-te-ma pi-i-ia Ti-amat a-na le-’a-a-ti-du, “Tiamat 
opened her mouth in order to devour him,"’ Enuma elis, Tablet IV, 1. 97 (Meissner, Ass. 
Stud., V, 42 f.). When the term is applied to the activity of the fire, the idea ‘‘to eat up," 
‘‘to devour,’ becomes the equivalent of ‘‘to destroy,’’ and it is not impossible that a 
meaning ‘‘destroyed [by fire|'’ is intended here. But—and in point of fact this is more like- 
ly—la(?)?utu may quite as well refer to the destructive effect of acids, salts, the air, etc., 
upon the surface of the clay tablet; cf. in German the dtzende ( = ‘‘eating'’), or zerfressende 
Wirkung of the agents just named, the term ‘“‘corrosion’’ ( = ‘‘gnawing’’) in Latin, the ex- 
pression ‘‘rust -eaten,’’ etc. 
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which to base the grouping of those kings in various dynasties but 
leaving it to him to do the actual grouping. 

It should, furthermore, be realized that the first mention of limmu’s 
in connection with the third group does not prove conclusively that 
the whole limmu institution originated at the time of Sulili; as said 
before, it proves merely that the compiler did not have at his disposal, 
and did not know of, any limmu lists for the time before Sulili. The 
limmu institution itself, of course, goes back to a much earlier period, 
probably to the first establishment of the ASSdr cult at ASSdr and 
perhaps even into the tribal period before that event, since care for the 
sanctuary and the cult of AsSar, which seems to have been the basis 
for the immu institution, naturally became a necessity when and 
wherever the sanctuary and the cult of that deity was established. 
Theoretically it is, of course, conceivable that at a later time (e.g., 
at the time of Sulili), a kind of reorganization or legal consolidation of 
the /immu institution took place that might have led, for instance, to 
the official use of the limmu’s for dating purposes and thus have made 
necessary the establishment of limmu lists. However, if this took place 
under Sulili, it would be difficult to explain how the whole reign of 
Sulili could be included in those lists and, if it took place under Sulili’s 
predecessor, why that part of this king’s reign which followed the re- 
form should have been disregarded in them. At all events, a definite 
answer to all these questions could be given only on the basis of ac- 
tually conclusive evidence to date not available. 


V. THE PORTION OF THE KING LIST DEVOTING AN INDEPENDENT 
STATEMENT TO EACH KING 

With the successors of IluSumma, last king of the third group, we 
reach the long row of Assyrian kings concerning whom the compiler 
has at his disposal all three of the items of information in which he 
from his chronological viewpoint is primarily or almost exclusively 
interested, namely, the name of the king, his relation to his prede- 
cessor or predecessors, and the length of his reign. In accordance with 
the principles described in the introductory remarks, the list for this 
reason from this point on devotes a complete and independent state- 
ment to every single king except in the case of six consecutive rulers 
who again are treated as a group, but simply, as we shall see, in order 
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to avoid the continuous repetition of the same phrase indicating the 
length of their reigns.* 

Since each statement devoted to a king forms at least one whole 
sentence—with subject (the king) and verbal predicate (exercised 
kingship for so many years)—this portion of the king list, like all older 
king lists that use that phrase, is actually not a list, if this term is un- 
derstood to mean the mere enumeration of kings, but a chronicle, 
though one of a rather reduced and standardized form. Because of 
this chronicle character of the king list, it is in no manner remarkable 
that in certain cases the statement is expanded, sometimes into a whole 
series of sentences such as could occur without any change of its word- 
ing in an Assyrian or Babylonian chronicle of the usual type. It will 
be observed, however, that these occasional enlargements in no in- 
stance refer to memorable feats of the king during his reign but ex- 
clusively to such events as throw light on the circumstances under 
which an extraordinary change of reign took place.** Logically, there- 
fore, these expansions belong together with the reference to the king’s 
father, which under ordinary circumstances is a sufficient explanation 
of the succession to the throne of the new king. Even with those en- 
largements the king list therefore must still be defined as a chronicle 
representing a mere chronological skeleton for the various reigns and 
the whole period covered by the list.*’ 


* See, however, later on the basic identity of principle in all groupings. 


* The older Babylonian king lists present a parallel in the remark inserted at the end of 
each dynasty: ‘‘The kingdom of (the city) X was overthrown and went to (the city) Y.”’ 


8? A good parallel to the reduction of a chronicle or even an annalistic history to just a 
chronological framework as described above is found in the Books of Kings in the Old 
Testament. For when we disregard the many prophet stories, the ubiquitous deuterono- 
mistic evaluations of the kings of Israel and Judah, etc., the section devoted to a single king 
frequently is restricted to a mere statement of the relation of this king to his predecessor, 
the equation of his year of succession with the corresponding year of the contemporary 
king of the other kingdom, his age at his accession to the throne, the length of his reign, 
and the equation of the year of his death with a year of his contemporary in the other king- 
dom, while the historical events during his reign are lightly passed over with the—for his- 
torians really annoying—formula: ‘‘What else is to be said of King X and the deeds which 
he achieved (etc.), all that is written in the annals of the kings of Judah”’ (or ‘‘Israel,”’ as 
the case may be). 

In some respects the type of skeleton chronicle described above is reflected also in the 
“book of the generations of Adam,’ Genesis, chapter 5, and its subdivisions or continua- 
tions, the ‘‘generations of Shem,"’ Gen. 11: 10-26; (the ‘‘generations of Abraham’’), Gen. 
21: (1)2-5; the ‘“‘generations of Isaac,"’ Gen. 25:19 f., 265; Gen. 35:28; the ‘‘generations of 
Jacob,"’ Gen. 37:1 f., 47:27b-28; ete. Its statements being likewise in the form of com- 
plete sentences (with the verbs ‘‘and he begot,"’ ‘‘and he died,’’ etc.), this ‘book of genera- 
tions,’’ too, is a kind of chronicle, but with the exclusive aim of establishing a chronological 
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The section here under discussion forms the great bulk of the king 
list, extending from column 1, line 27, to the very end of the list in 
column 4, line 32, and consisting of seventy paragraphs devoted to the 
reigns of the seventy-five kings from EriSu I (33) to ASSdr-nerdri V 
(107). For the purpose of splitting up this long section into several 
subsections, however, we may use as demarcation points the compara- 
tively few cases of a change of dynasty, which also in the king list 
readily catch the eye because of the greater length of the statement de- 
voted to the first king of the new dynasty. But it should be under- 
stood that this division into subsections is exclusively for our own 
benefit; in the king list itself the subsections are in no manner indi- 
cated. 


A. FROM ERISU I TO ERISU II 


33. Erigu I, son of TluSumma (1852-1813 B.c.) 
34. Ikdnu, son of Rrisu I (1812-.... B.c.) 

35. Sarru-kin I, son of Ikdnu 

36. Puzur-ASdr II, son of Sarru-kin I 

37. Nardm-Sin, son of Puzur-A&sdr II 

38. Brisu II, son of Narfm-Sin (17. . .—1727 B.c.) 


In this row each king is the son of his predecessor, including Erigu I, 
whose father is IluSumma, last king of the preceding group, who in 
turn was preceded by his father, Sallim-abhé, and his grandfather, 
Puzur-Assir I. The historian, whose interest, of course, is not cen- 
tered exclusively on the source foundations of the king list as was that 
of the compiler of the list, would therefore quite naturally join the nine 
kings from Puzur-Assdr I (30) to Erigu II (38) into a Puzur-Assdr I 
dynasty instead of placing the first three at the end of his third group 
of rulers and the last six kings at the beginning of his last group. But 
here again we have an opportunity to observe that the group division 
of the king list acquired a sort of authoritative character for the later 
Assyrians. The author of the synchronistic king list, published by 
Weidner in AOf III 70 f., which synchronizes, though frequently only 
tentatively, the kings of Assyria with those of Babylonia, according to 
the summary in column 4, lines 17 ff., began his list with Prisu, son of 


framework and therefore referring only to such periods as time from the birth of a patri- 
arch to the birth of his son ( = a generation), to periods determined by epochal events, such 
as the great flood, the immigration into Egypt, etc. 
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IluSumma, of Assyria and Sumulail of Babylon, but it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine any reason why the list should begin with these kings 
—it might quite as well have started with the synchronism between 
IluSumma and Suabu known from the chronicle CEBK II, 3-14—ex- 
cept that in our king list Erigu I heads the section here under discus- 
sion, or rather, as will be explained more fully later on, heads the 
Assyrian limmu list as far as it was known to the later generations. 
In the first paragraph of the section here discussed, which contains 
the statement devoted to Erisu I, the king has after the words Erisu 
mdr Ilusumma as a further apposition to EriSu a relative clause of 
which, however, in the Khorsabad list only [............ ]. . -#u-ni 
and in the Nassouhi list only [ l}i-ma-ni-§[u-ni] is pre- 
served. Probably the clause is to be restored as sa abu-Su-ni Sa(?) li- 
ma-ni-su-ni, “‘((first) king) (both) with (known) father and with 
(known) limmu’s.”” This characterizing epithet was, of course, intend- 
ed by the compiler to be mentally repeated in every one of the follow- 
ing paragraphs—in the translation, of course, with “second (third, 
fourth) king,” etc., instead of “‘first,”’ this numeral being supplied by us 
merely in order to make it clear in English that the apposition applies 
to all following kings too.** The fact that the relative modification— 
which, of course, corresponds to the similar relative modification in the 
subscription to the third group—is here inserted in the paragraph de- 
voted to King Erisu instead of being added (of course, in the plural 
form) as subscription at the end of the whole section column 1, line 27 
—column 4, line 32, only on the surface seems to be a deviation from 
the plan on which the first sections of the king list seem to be drawn 
up. Since the king list, as we have seen, is a chronicle, the single, inde- 
pendent statement devoted to a single king represents the basic prin- 
ciple of the king-list plan, while the contraction of several such state- 
ments into a group statement is a secondary development, merely an 
outgrowth of the tendency to shorten the text. According to the orig- 
inal plan, for example, the subscription (as we have called it hitherto) : 
“a total of 17 kings, living in tents,’’ is only a contraction of the seven- 
teen uniform singular appositions ‘‘a king who still lived in a tent,” 
8s It need hardly be expressly mentioned that the omission of the apposition in all fol- 


lowing statements is only a further case of the text shortening referred to in previous re- 
marks. 
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one placed after the name of each of the seventeen kings. Nor does 
the position of the relative clause in the middle of the statement de- 
voted to Erisu, as compared with the fact that in the preceding sec- 
tions the corresponding relative clauses appear at the end of these sec- 
tions (as part of the subscription), represent any deviation, for in ac- 
cordance with the chronicle character of the king list also the three 
group sections at the beginning of the king list should end with a ver- 
bal predicate, which, judging from the statements devoted to a single 
king each, should refer to the number of years they ruled. In the orig- 
inal conception of the king list, therefore, the text of the first section, 
treating of the nomad rulers, must, of course, have run like this: ““Tu- 
dia, Adamu,...., in all 17 tent-dweller kings, ruled an unknown 
number of years.”’ The words “‘in all 17 kings living in tents,” which in 
the present text of the king list appear to be a kind of subscription, 
therefore originally formed an apposition to the subject of the state- 
ment exactly as does the relative clause in the Erisu statement. In the 
present draft of the king list the verbal predicate is omitted because it 
was reasoned that the fact that the length of the reigns of the kings 
concerned is not stated would make it perfectly clear that it was not 
known.*® 

Much has been speculated on the Assyrian kings of this period. 
Basing his views in part on the genealogies contained in the inscrip- 
tions of Ikdnu® and Sarrukin I,® and in part on certain king-list frag- 
ments found at Assur*? Weidner in his latest attempt®* tried to recon- 
struct the following row of kings:** Brigu I, son of Ilusumma; Ikdnu, 
son of Prigu I; Sarru-kin I, son of IkQnu; Puzur-Assdr IT; Abi-Assar; 
Rim-Sin, son of Kudurmabuk; Prigu IT; [. . . .]-A88dr; Iz(?)kur-Sin; 
and Frigu III, son of Iz(?)kur-Sin, altogether ten kings instead of the 
six counted in our king list and, of course, also in the Nassouhi list 
and the Assur fragments. The misread Ahi-A&sdr (5th) and the incom- 
plete [. . . .]-AS8ar (8th) are simply wrong duplications of Puzur-Assdr 


8* This omission again is a method of text shortening. 

% TAaK, VI, Nos. 1 and 3. * ITbid., VII, No. 1. 

** Schroeder, KAVI, No. 14 ( = Weidner, MVAeG XXVI, No. 2, P1.5); No. 18( =Weid- 
ner, loc. cit.); and No. 15 ( = Assur B); Nassouhi list ( = Assur A). 

*s AOf IV (1927), 16. 


*4 For the sake of uniformity the names are transliterated as throughout this publica- 
tion. 
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II, and both Rim-Sin (6th) and Iz(?)kur-Sin (9th) are wrong readings 
for Naram-Sin, while the supposed Rrisu III (10th) finally is the same 
king as Prisu II. The most gratifying feature of the new information 
gained from the king list certainly is the final disposal of the specula- 
tion that Rim-Sin, the well-known king of Larsa in southern Baby- 
lonia, ruled over Assyria and was even counted as king of A&SSdr in the 
Assyrian king lists.* 

According to our king list, the length of Erisu I’s reign is 40 years, 
but in every other instance the number of regnal years is destroyed. 
In Assur A at least part of the number for Nardim-Sin, perhaps 7 
(Weidner: 4), is preserved with no indication, at least in the photo- 
graphs, whether a 10 or several 10’s are or are not to be restored before 
the units. In Assur B the statement on Puzur-Assir II evidently has 
[h}i-pi, “broken,” instead of a number, showing that already in the 
text from which Assur B was copied the number of regnal years of that 
king was destroyed. Whether all copies had this hi-pi, however, is 
doubtful, since ASSdr-aha-iddina and Sulmanu-aSaréd I give definite 
numbers for the time from RPrigu I to Sam&i-Adad I, and Tukulti- 
Ninurta gives a definite number for the time from IluSumma to his 
own reign. On these statements see the following section. 


B. THE SAMSI-ADAD I DYNASTY 


This dynasty, which followed that of Puzur-Assdr I, comprises only 
two kings, namely: 
39. Sami-Adad I, son of Ilu-kapkapu (1726-1694) 
40. IS8me-Dagin I, son of Sam&i-Adad I (1693-1654) 


The change from the old to the new dynasty is described in the 
statement relating to Samsi-Adad I with these words: “{Sa}m&i-Adad, 
son of Ilu-kapkapi, [at the tlime of Naram-Sin,®” [to KarduJnia& went. 
In the limmu of Ibni-Adad, [Sami-|Adad from Kardunias {came up. 
The city (or district) ...... ]. . he seized,*’ [. . . years in its midst},®* 


** The untenability of this and practically all other theories regarding Rim-Sin and his 
father, Kudurmabuk (inclusive of the theory concerning their rule over Elam) as well as 
the utter baselessness of the theory —closely connected with those theories—concerning 
the original home of the Amurru on the PuSt-i-kuh (Landsberger and Th. Bauer) had been 
set forth by me more than ten years ago in ‘‘Martu and Amurru”™ (see n. 16). 

* The last king but one of the preceding dynasty. 

*’ Hardly: ‘‘(the whole land) from Kardunias [to . . . .| he seized."’ 

*s Conjectural. 
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forsooth, he lived. [In the limmu of ] Sam&i-Adad [from 

to ASSur(?)® came up. [Rrisu, son of Narfm-Sin, fro]m 
the throne he removed. The throne he seized. Thirty-three years 
kingship he exercised.” 

It will be noted that it was the country of Kardunias to which Sam- 
Si-Adad fled, and not the land of Hana, as assumed by Nassouhi'®® on 
the ground that Saméi-Adad, according to his inscription (ZA, XXI, 
247 ff.), built a temple of Dagdn in Tirga, according to Nassouhi the 
capital of that country.'®! Moreover, the statement shows that Samii- 
Adad was not a nephew of the supposed King Iz(?)kur-Sin, as as- 
sumed by Nassouhi' and Weidner,'® for instead of the words [ahi-su 
sa Iz-kur]}-*sin, “brother of Izkur-Sin,”’ which these scholars took as an 
apposition to Ilu-kapkapu, Saméi-Adad’s father, the list actually has 
[ina ta)r-si ™Na-ram-“Sin, “at the time of Narfm-Sin.”’ Finally, a few 
lines farther on, the list reports Samsi-Adad’s return from Kardunias, 
not a fight against Babylonia, as suggested with question mark by 
Nassouhi.'** Note that the events reported in this passage present a 
close parallel to those related later on in a similar passage on Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur.'® 

Ilu-kapkapi, the father of Samsi-Adad I, is, of course, not identical 
with Ilu-kapkapi (25), the last king but one of the second group. Be- 
tween this ruler and Samsi-Adad I our king list enumerates thirteen 
kings, of whom ten (forming two groups of two and eight kings) are 
the sons of their immediate predecessors, the intervening thirteen 
kings, therefore, representing at least ten generations. 

The fact that Sam&i-Adad, although he begins a new dynasty, is 
described in the king list not as “the son of nobody” (i.e., of a man of 
nonroyal birth), but as the son of an Ilu-kapkapu, is significant, since 
the express naming of a new king’s father always indicates that the 
latter was of royal status (i.e., had been the member of a royal family 
or even a king himself). That Samsi-Adad’s father actually had been a 
ruler is clearly shown by a letter,'® found at Mari and addressed to 


* Restoration of the broken half-line not certain but correct in substance. 
10 AOT IV, 2. 102 Tbid., p. 2. 
1% Tbid., p. 3. 193 Tbid., p. 8. 1% Tbid., p. 3. 


1% The question whether the SamSi-Adad passage could be restored on the basis of the 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur passage was discussed by Nassouhi. 


1% Actually a copy kept as a record at Mari. 
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some important personage by the son of Sam&i-Adad I, Jasmah-Adad, 
who during the later part of Samai-Adad’s reign and at the beginning 
of the reign of ISme-Dagan I ruled as a kind of viceroy over Mari. In 
this letter'®’ Jasmah-Adad first states that in his family no one has 
ever broken an oath and then continues: “In the past Ila-kapkapi'®* 
and Jagit-Lim'*® (a former king of Mari) swore each other a mighty 
oath and Ila-kapkapd did not break his oath to Jagit-Lim, but Jagit- 
Lim broke his to Ila-kapkapt.”” The letter then refers to the fact, evi- 
dently regarded as the punishment for Jagit-Lim’s perjury, that Ila- 
kapkapdi destroyed “‘his [i.e., [agit-Lim’s] fortress.’""° If according to 
this letter Ila-kapkapd was able to wage a successful war against the 
king of Mari, he must of necessity have been a ruler having at his dis- 
posal an army strong enough to place him on an equal footing with 
that king. Unfortunately the Mari letters do not inform us over which 
city or district Ila-kapkapd ruled, but probably it was the city or dis- 
trict from which Sami-Adad fled to Babylonia when, as we may sup- 
pose, Narfm-Sin of AsSdr seized it, perhaps at the death of Ilu-kap- 
kapi, Samsi-Adad’s father. Very likely, furthermore, it was that city— 
which according to the king list must have been situated somewhere 
southeast of ‘A&str'''—that Samii-Adad on his return from Kardunias 


07 Of. the extracts communicated in transliteration and translation by Thureau-Dan- 
gin, RA XXXIV 136 f. 

18 The name is written I-la-kap-ka-pu-6 in all four places where it occurs in the letter. 
Although the long vowel at the end of the name might be owing to some kind of emphasis— 
it is found quite frequently in letters—nevertheless, the constant writing of the name with 
final long vowel in this letter seems to indicate that it belongs to the name. In that case 
the root of the reduplicating kapkdpa ( < *hapkdpi’u, *kapkdp’u) would be k pi (ete.) 
i.e., a root tertiae in‘irmae, formation and stressing of the adjective corresponding entirely 
to that of danddnnu ‘‘mighty,"’ < *danddninu. For kdpi’u > kdpé cf. rabi?um (instead of 
rabium), “great’’ > rdba. Kapkapi in Iu-kab-ka-pi (Ila(?)-ka-ap-ka-pf) could be the 
endlingless form of *kapkdpi’u, while kapkapu in Ilu-kab-ka-bu might represent the same 
form but developed from the younger kapkdpa. 

‘ The cha. ‘ter of the & and ¢ sounds is uncertain. 


ue In the continuation of the letter lasmab-Adad evidently refers to a similar oath taken 
by Samsi-Adad I and Jabdun-Lim, king of Mari and son and successor of Jagit-Lim, which 
likewise was broken by the Mari king. As a punishment for this labdun-Lim’s own serv- 
ants killed him. The letter thus establishes the synchronisms: 


llu-kapkapu lagit-Lim of Mari 
Saméi-Adad I labdun-Lim of Mari 
Iasmab-Adad .. . 

For the synchronism Saméi-Adad—Iabdun-Lim ef. also the Mari letter discussed by 
Thureau-Dangin in RA XXIV, 138 (a réda, by the name of Nor-ilisu, who had fled from 
Ekallate, addressed the agent of the king of Mari with these words: “Thou knowest, 
formerly I was a ya-ar-du-um sa bit Ja-ah-du-Li-im, but I fled a-na bit 4Samy-ti-4 A dad’’). 


11 This follows from the statement in the king list that Samsi-Adad ‘‘came up" to AdSur 
from that city. 
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seized and made his residence for several years, before he finally 
marched to A&Sdr, dethroned Prisu II, and made himself king of 
Assyria. 

With Samii-Adad I we have reached a point where we can advan- 
tageously attack the problem of establishing a definite chronology for 
the kings of Assyria, at least as far as the Assyrian sources are con- 
cerned. If we first take up merely the statements of the Khorsabad 
king list and its two duplicates, the situation brought about by the 
recovery of the Khorsabad list is this: we now have at our disposal 
king-list statements concerning the length of the reigns of all the kings 
from Sam&i-Adad I (36) down to A&Sdr-nerari V (107) with the sole 
exception of the two consecutive kings ASSdr-rabi I (65) and Assir- 
nddin-abhé I (66), the statements on the length of whose reigns are 
preserved in none of the three lists."* Since beginning with Tukulti- 
Ninurta IT (100) connection is established with the well-fixed Assyrian 
chronology after 890 B.c., which is based on the Assyrian limmu lists, 
Babylonian chronicles and king lists, and the Ptolemaic Canon, we 
are now able to assign—merely on the basis of the king-list figures— 
quite definite dates to all the Assyrian kings after ASSfir-nddin-abhé I 


(66), while to the reigns of the kings from Saméi-Adad I (39) to ASSdr- 
nddin-abhé I can be assigned at least minimum dates that fall short 


1? Since [Sme-Dagfn, the successor of SamSi-Adad, before the death of his father was 
stationed at Ekallate, which therefore must have been the political and military center of 
an important district—-just like Mari, where lasmab-Adad was stationed—it seems not 
improbable that perhaps Ekallite was that city. On the other hand, in view of the fact that 
Saméi-Adad I in the chronological statement in col. 1, Il. 14-17, of his inscription from 
Nineveh, Thompson, AAA XL (1932), No. 260 a—he counts there a period of 7 déru's i4-tu 
gu-lum Akkadimki( = a-Ga-pekti) “a-di sar-ru-ti-ia ''a-di ga-ba-at Nu-ur-ru-giti—gives 
such a prominent place to the capture of the city of Nurrugi, one might perhaps be tempted 
to assume that it was this city which Samsi-Adad captured before he took ASSQr. But the 
taking of Nurrugi may belong to a later period of Samii-Adad's reign, since he doubtless 
did not build the [Star temple at Nineveh until after the capture of ASSdr, which took place 
after that of the unknown city. Nevertheless, it may well be that Samsi-Adad actually 
wanted to reckon that period from the end of the dynasty of Akkad to the very beginning 
of his rule as king, i.e., when he made himself king of that city south of ASSar. Dossin in 
RA XXXV, 182, believes that Nurrugi too was situated south of A&SSar, but he fails to give 
clear reasons for his assumption. 

113 Of the seventy-two preserved statements, the Khorsabad list contains all except that 
on Puzur-A&ssdr III (61), which is supplied from the Nassouhi list. Disagreement in the 
number of years attributed to a particular king can be observed only in the case of Ninurta- 
apil-Ekur (82), where the Khorsabad list has 3 years instead of the 13 years offered by the 
Nassouhi list. Since, as we shall see, the chronological calculations in the inscriptions of 
certain kings are based on a 13-year reign of Ninurta-apil-Ekur, the statement of the Nas- 
souhi list has been accepted as correct in all our calculations. If, however, new and more 
authoritative evidence should prove the correctness of the statement in the Khorsabad 
list, all dates prior to 1179 would have to be lowered by 10 years. 
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of the actual dates only by the number of years to be attributed to the 
two reigns not preserved in the king list, provided, of course, that all 
the preserved numbers have been transmitted correctly in the king 
list."4 

The date for Samsi-Adad I can be established, on the basis of the 
king-list statements, by the following simple calculation."® The Khor- 
sabad list ends with the 10-year reign of ASSdr-nerari V, and from the 
dating of the list in a immu of this king’s immediate successor, Tukul- 
ti-apil-ESarra ITI, it is evident that these 10 years comprise the king’s 
entire reign. The tenth and last year of ASSdr-nerdri (the year in 
which this king died) is also the year in which Tukulti-apil-ESarra II 
ascended the throne, i.e., the year 745/44 B.c., while the next year, 
744/43, represents Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s first official year of reign. 
By adding, to this year 982 years, i.e., the sum of the regnal years, 
as preserved in the king list, of the kings from Saméi-Adad I to ASSdr- 
nerari V, including the reigns of both of these kings, and by designat- 
ing the length of the two unknown reigns as 2, the first official year of 
Samsi-Adad I would be 1726/25 (+z) B.c., while his official reign 
would cover the 33-year period 1726/25(+2)—1694/93(+2) B.c. His 
accession year, of course, would be 1727/26+2, which at the same time 
would be the last year of Brisu II. 


ué Absolute certainty on this point can, of course, be obtained only after each number 
has been corroborated by contemporary or almost contemporary sources. 


18 In order to avoid any possible misunderstandings, it may be pointed out that the 
year here used for datings as well as calculations is not the year of the Gregorian calendar 
but the Babylonian year, which begins with Nisin (= March/April). Any Babylonian 
year therefore comprises parts of two Gregorian years, namely, approximately the last 
9} months of the first year and approximately the first 2} months of the second year, and 
for this reason it is most correctly designated with a double number, e.g., 745/44 s.c. If 
for the sake of simplification this year is designated simply as 745, it is nevertheless to be 
understood as 745/44. 

Furthermore, the regnal years of a king are not reckoned, as they commonly are in 
modern times, from the date of his accession to the throne, but, in accordance with the 
Babylonian practice, from the first Babylonian calendar year after his accession to the 
throne. While this year is considered his first official year, the preceding fraction of his 
reign is considered as belonging to the last year of the preceding king. 

It need hardly be pointed out that, when dealing exclusively with Babylonian and As- 
syrian chronology or the chronology of those countries that adopted the Babylonian year, 
the only sensible method is, of course, to base all chronological calculations on this year for 
the simple reason that, since our knowledge of the interpolation of the intercalary months 
before the Persian period is extremely defective, we actually lack the means for any ac- 
curate identification of dates given according to the Babylonian calendar, not to mention 
the fact that in case no month is mentioned it is usually utterly impossible to decide in 
which of the two years of our calendar represented in part by one Babylonian year the event 
concerned took place. 
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Naturally it will be our aim to replace these approximate dates with 
definite dates by attempting to determine the value of x, which repre- 
sents the length of the two lost reigns. The king lists as we have them 
to date do not furnish any clue as to how this might be achieved, but 
fortunately chronological statements made in the building inscrip- 
tions of several kings concerning the periods that elapsed between the 
reign of some early king who built or rebuilt a certain temple and the 
later king who again restored it will help us to attain our goal. To be 
sure, if these statements are interpreted as has hitherto been done, it 
would seem quite impossible to use them for any accurate calculation, 
since at least according to the common conception none of them seems 
to harmonize with the other, the assumed differences varying from 
about thirty to several hundreds of years in some cases. For instance, 
while ASSdr-aha-iddina (112)"* states that 126 years elapsed between 
the construction of a temple by Erisu I (33) and its reconstruction by 
Samsi-Adad I (39), Sulmdnu-aSaréd I (77)"7 seems to ascribe 159 
years to the same period. And while ASSdr-aha-iddina'* reckons 434 
years for the period from the latter event to a still later reconstruction 
by Sulmanu-aSaréd I (77) , the last-mentioned king"® himself seems to 
ascribe to this period 580 years, the whole period from Frisu I to 
Sulmanu-aSaréd I therefore amounting to 560 years according to 
ASSdr-aha-iddina, but to 739 years according to SulmAnu-aSaréd. 
Again, the 720 years assumed, according to the customary views, by 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (78), Sulmanu-aSaréd I’s son,” for the period be- 
tween IluSumma, Frisu I’s father, and himself, agrees neither with 
ASStr-aha-iddina’s numbers—in comparison with these they represent 
much too high a number—nor with those of SulmAnu-aSaréd—in com- 
parison with these Tukulti-Ninurta’s number is much too low! Finally 
641, the number of years assumed by Tukulti-apil-ESarra I (87),'' as 
the present text actually seems to indicate, for the period between 
Samsi-Adad III (59) and AsSar-dan I (83) is more than twice as high 
as the sum of the intermediate reigns according to the king list, name- 
ly, 316 years. In view of the fact that there existed king lists as well as 


“6 KAHIT I, No. 51, col. 2, ll. 19 ff. u? KAHIT I, No. 13, col. 3, ll. 37 ff. 
"8s KAHIT I, No. 51, col. 2, ll. 24 ff.; KAHIT II, No. 126, col. 3; ll. 6’ ff. 

1 KAHIT I, No. 13, col. 3, 1. 41 +col. 4, ll. 1 ff. 

1° KAHI II, No. 48, obv., ll. 14 ff., and No. 59, col. 2, ll. 5 ff. 

it 1 R 9-16, col. 7, ll. 64 ff. 
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limmu lists for the whole period from Erigu I to ASSdr-aba-iddina (and 
his successors) and that the scribes of ASSar-aha-iddina (112) as well 
as those of Sulmanu-aSaréd I (77), Tukulti-Ninurta I (76), and Tukul- 
ti-apil-ESarra I (87) doubtless had or could have had access to those 
lists, the assumed amazing discrepancies not only tend to discredit all 
chronological statements of the royal inscriptions, but also tend to cast 
doubt on the correctness of the statements of the king lists. For this 
reason it will be necessary to examine thoroughly the statements in the 
inscriptions as compared with those of the king list (see p. 305). 

We begin with A&sSdr-aba-iddina, the latest of the kings from whom 
we have such chronological references. He ascended the throne in 681 
B.c., his official first year therefore being 680 B.c. Adding to this year 
the 580 years which ASSir-aba-iddina™ states had passed between the 
time when Sulmanu-aSaréd I rebuilt the ASSar temple at A&Sar and 
the time when he himself rebuilt or started to rebuild it, we are carried 
back to the year 1260 B.c. According to the numbers given in the 
king list, SulmAnu-aSaréd’s reign lasted from 1272 to 1243 (accession 
year: 1273), and 1260 would therefore be the thirteenth year of his 
30-year reign. Now it has been almost an axiom with some modern 
chronologers who have tried to explain the chronological statements in 
the Assyrian inscriptions that the intervals are to be counted not from 
the year in which the temple, etc., was built or restored by a previous 
king, down to the year in which it again was restored by a later king, 
but always from the first year of reign of the older builder’s immediate 
successor to the last year of the later restorer’s immediate predecessor ; 
in other words, the statements are always understood as referring to 
the period represented by the reigns of the kings ruling between the 
reign of the early builder and the reign of the later builder. But this 
could not well be the case in the instance here discussed if the numbers 
as given by the Khorsabad king list for the intermediate reigns as well 
as the number given by A&SSdr-aha-iddina are to stand. For according 
to that list the sum of the intermediate reigns between Sulmanu- 
aSaréd I and ASSdr-aba-iddina is not 580 but only 562 years—18 years 
less than the interval given by ASSdr-aha-iddina."* We might, of 

i KAHI II, No. 126, col. 3’, ll. 12’ ff. 


128 [f the numbers of the Khorsabad list are adopted, the difference would even be 28 
years. 
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course, assume either that ASSdr-aba-iddina’s scribes made a mis- 
take in their calculation, e.g., that they counted the 18-year reign of 
ASSidr-réS-isi I (86) twice,'* or that they used a king-list copy in which 
the numbers given for the regnal years somehow deviated from those 
given by the Khorsabad text. In point of fact, a striking example of 
such a discrepancy is observed in the statements of the Khorsabad and 
Nassouhi lists concerning the reign of Ninurta-apil-Ekur (82), for 
while the former quite clearly attributes to that reign 3 years, the 
latter quite as clearly ascribes to it 13 years. Nevertheless, from the 
viewpoint of method, the assumption of mistakes should, of course, be 
resorted to only in cases where no other explanation is possible. As a 
matter of fact, the statement of ASSir-aha-iddina agrees perfectly 
with the statements of the king list if only we apply his statement to 
the period between the older and the younger construction of the 
temple (see p. 305). 

When we now turn to ASSfr-aha-iddina’s statement™ that 434 
years elapsed between the construction of the ASSdr temple by Samii- 
Adad I (39) and its reconstruction by Sulmanu-aSaréd I, we are, of 
course, again confronted by the question from when to when the period 
of 434 years is to be reckoned. Judging, however, from our observa- 
tion that the number of years given by ASSdr-aha-iddina as the inter- 
val between the restoration of the ASSar temple by Sulmanu-aSaréd I 
and his own restoration must necessarily have been reckoned from 
reconstruction to reconstruction, we might at least expect that the 
same would be true of the interval here discussed. However, there 
remains to be considered the fact that the restoration of a temple as 
large as the ASSdr temple could hardly be achieved in one single year, 
and in case it required a considerable number of years, it would, of 
course, be very important for our ciironological calculations to know 
whether the interval of 434 years or the next interval of 580 years 


somehow includes the period of construction or whether it is reckoned 
—as would actually seem more natural—only to the year in which the 
reconstruction was begun. In the latter case, any accurate calculation 


in¢ Or, to explain the difference of 28 years resulting when the Khorsabad list figure for 
Ninurta-apil-Ekur (see above) is adopted, that they counted the 28-year reign of Adad- 
nirfri [iI (104) twice. 


1% KAHI I, No. 51, col. 2, ll. 24 ff.; KAHIT II, No. 126, col. 3’, ll. 6’ ff. 
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of the whole period covered by the statements of ASSir-aha-iddina 
would, of course, be impossible. Since, however, it can hardly have 
been ASStr-aha-iddina’s intention to defeat the whole purpose for 
which he evidently stated such definite numbers as 126, 434, and 580, 
we must necessarily conclude that the intervals given by him were in- 
tended to be considered as being conterminous with each other, no 
matter whether they are reckoned only to the year in which the re- 
construction started—in this case the construction period should be 
included in the following interval—or to the end of the construction 
period—in this case it should be included in the preceding interval. 
Adding, therefore, the 434 years directly to the date indicated by 
A&S(r-aha-iddina for the reconstruction of the A&Sdir temple by Sul- 
manu-aSsaréd, i.e., to the year 1260 B.c., we arrive at the year 1694 
B.c. as the year in which, according to ASSdr-aba-iddina, the older re- 
construction by Sam&i-Adad I took place. We have already seen that 
on the basis of the king-list numbers the date for Samsi-Adad I’s 
reign can be established as 1726(+2)—1694(+ 2) B.c., and it will 
readily be observed that if the year 1694 is to fall within the reign. of 
Samsi-Adad as established on the basis of the king-list statements, the 
value of x (i.e., the number of years comprising the two lost reigns of 
the king list) must equal zero. The exact date of Samsi-Adad I’s reign 
would therefore be 1726-1694 B.c., and the construction of the temple 
by Samsi-Adad I would have taken place (or would have been begun or 
finished, as the case may be) in Sam&i-Adad’s last year, i.e., the year of 
his death. Furthermore, according to these deductions, the interval 
between Samsi-Adad I’s last year and 1272 B.c., Sulmanu-aSaréd I’s 
official first year, would be exactly 421 years, corresponding to the 421 
+ x years, which represent the sum of all regnal years attributed by 
the king list to the kings between Samai-Adad I and Sulmanu-agaréd I. 

But before comparing this interval with the 580 years that seem to 
be given in SulmaAnu-asaréd I’s inscriptions for the same period, it will 
be advisable, for reasons soon to become obvious, first to direct our at- 
tention to A&SSdr-aha-iddina’s statement concerning the interval be- 
tween Prisu I (33) and Samsi-Adad I (39) or between the restorations 
of the ASSar temple at ASSdr by these two kings. According to ASsidr- 
aha-iddina,'* that interval amounted to 126 years, which, judging 

* KAHI I, No. 51, col. 2, Il. 18 ff. 
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from A&ssir-aha-iddina’s statements just discussed, should likewise be 
reckoned from restoration to restoration. By adding the three inter- 
vals stated by ASSir-aba-iddina, namely, 126 + 434 + 580 = 1140 
years, to 680 B.c., ASSdr-aba-iddina’s official first year, we would ob- 
tain the year 1820 B.c. as the year in which Prigu I, according to ASSdr- 
aha-iddina, built or finished his ASSdr temple. With which year of his 
reign, which according to the Khorsabad list lasted the long time of 
40 years, this year 1820 B.c. would be identical, we cannot establish di- 
rectly, since the king-list numbers for Erisu’s immediate successors are 
not preserved. 

Now we may turn to the chronological statements of Sulmanu- 
asaréd I relating to the same restorations of the A&SSdir temple as those 
to which AsStr-aha-iddina’s statements (of course, with the exception 
of his last statement) refer. According to the usual conception—and 
it is perhaps not impossible that the scribes of Sulmanu-aSaréd I, who 
were responsible for the wording of the inscription, had the same idea 
—the king states’ that between the construction of Erisu’s temple (or 
even the king’s last year of reign) and the reconstruction of the temple 
by Samiéi-Adad I (or his first year of reign) not 126 but 159 years 
elapsed, while between the construction of the temple by SamSi-Adad I 
and that by Sulmanu-aSaréd I himself, not 434 or 421 but 580 years 
passed,'8 the whole period from Rrisu to SulmAnu-aSaréd thus appar- 
ently amounting to 739 years instead of to 560 years as stated by A&sstir- 
aha-iddina. That these gross deviations should be due simply to an 
almost unbelievable inability of the scribes of SulmAnu-aSaréd I to 
count or add correctly in the then existent limmu and king lists the 
years between the events or kings referred to, seems almost impossible, 
and especially so because in SulmAnu-aSaréd’s statement each of the 
two periods is so considerably extended. Even more unpalatable is the 
assumption that in the short space between Sulmanu-aSaréd I (1272 
1243) and A&sSir-dan II (934-912), in whose reign the Nassouhi list 
was written, the centents of the king and limmu lists should have un- 
dergone such tremendous changes that from them the great devia- 
tions in the chronological statements here discussed could be ex- 
plained. The only possible solution of the problem, therefore, seems 


#7 KAHIT I, No. 13, col. 3, ll. 37 ff. 
8 KAHI I, No. 13, col. 3, 1. 41 + col. 4, Il. 1 ff. 
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to be that the statements of Sulmanu-aSaréd I are made according to 
a quite different system of dating, namely, not by defining the inter- 
vals between the various events but by giving the years of a certain 
era. This era can, of course, be no other than that of the then extant 
limmu lists, which, as we have seen, began with the first year of Brisu 
I, while all earlier limmu’s, as is stated in the king list, had been de- 
stroyed and therefore were unknown to the later Assyrians. 

The correctness of this presumption is proved by a mere application 
of that system to Sulmanu-aSaréd’s statements. If we add to 1272 
B.c., which is the first year of Sulmanu-aSaréd’s reign, 580 years, the 
resulting year, 1852 B.c., should represent, according to our suggestion, 
the first year of Rrisu I’s 40-year reign. The year 1820 8.c., which, ac- 
cording to A&Str-aba-iddina’s statements is the year in which Prisu I 
built or completed his ASSair temple, would therefore be the 33d year 
of this king’s reign. It is from this year down to 1694, which is the last 
year of Saméi-Adad I according to the king list and also the year in 
which he built or completed the temple of ASSir according to ASSir- 
aha-iddina, that this latter king reckons 126 years (1820 — 1694 = 
126). Sulmaénu-aSaréd’s period of 159 years, however, is not reckoned 
from the thirty-third year of Rrisu I but, exactly like his 580-year 
period, from the year 1852 B.c., Rrisu’s first regnal year and at the 
same time the first year of the immu era. The 159th year of this era, 
according to SulmAnu-aSaréd the year in which Saméi-Adad I built his 
temple, is then the year 1694, i.e., exactly the year in which, according 
to A&Str-aha-iddina’s figures, SamSi-Adad’s temple was built." 

But, furthermore, if from 580, the number of years ascribed by 
Sulmanu-asaréd to the period from the first year of Prisu to the last 


1% Note that the scribe has included in the period of 159 years the year in which the 
temple was built (or finished). 
The fact that the 159 years are to be reckoned from frisu’s first year seems still to be 
indicated, though now only imperfectly, by the words 2 u-4i 39 jandte ii-tu palé Y E-ri-ie 
which must be interpreted as *‘When 159 years had passed since (the 
beginning|!] of) the reign of Erisu, (this house again had become weak, and Saméi-Adad, 
priest of ASSar, rebuilt it)."’ Note that the term iitu palé X is not used in the ASSd@r-aba- 
iddina passage, which has merely 2 uj-us 6 jandte il-lik-ma immediately after the state- 
ment that risu had rebuilt or replaced the old USpia temple. Similarly, the passage 9 Su-éi 
40 Sandte illix-ka-ma, etc., which continues the Sulm&nu-aSaréd passage just translated, 
should be rendered: ‘‘When (finally) 580 years had gone by (since the beginning of EriSu's 
reign), the temple which Saméi-Adad ... . had built and which (during that time) again 
had become weak and old, was struck by lightning,"’ etc. The omission of ‘‘the beginning 
of,’ by which in the original text the intended meaning doubtless was made quite certain, 
again comes under the head of tendencies toward abridgment of the text. 
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year before SulmaAnu-asaréd’s first official year—i.e., the year in which 
he ascended the throne—we deduct the 159 years of the period from 
Prisu I’s first year to SamSi-Adad I’s last year (both years included), 
we obtain 421 years as the interval between Samii-Adad’s last year 
and Sulmanu-asaréd’s first year (both years excluded). But that is 
exactly the number of years as could be derived for the same interval 
on the basis of ASSfir-aha-iddina’s statements as well as—after the 
elimination of the unknown z—from the statements of the king list! 
This fact is of the greatest importance, for two of the three different 
calculations are entirely independent of each other, and the fact that 
they lead to the same result must therefore—barring, of course, the 
possibility of quite unusual coincidences—be regarded as an almost ab- 
solutely conclusive proof that neither of the two consecutive kings 
ASSir-rabi I (65) and ASSdr-nddin-ahhé I (66), the statements on the 
length of whose reigns are not preserved in any of the king lists, had an 
official year of his own and that therefore the destroyed chronological 
formula in either of the two paragraphs devoted to them must have 
been DUB-pi-Si KI-MIN (= DUB-pi-si% Sarru-ta épu;-us)."° As a con- 
sequence of this elimination of the two unknown reigns, we are now 
able to establish definite dates—at least as far as the official Assyrian 
chronology is concerned and provided, of course, that the numbers as 
transmitted in the Assyrian king lists are correct—for the whole un- 
interrupted row of Assyrian kings from Sam&i-Adad I (1726-1694 
B.c.) down to ASsSir-bani-apli (668-626 B.c.)."*' Moreover, the date 
for the reign of Prisu I can be established as 1852-1813 B.c. Finally, 
we know that the 86-year period from 1812 to 1727 comprised the 
five reigns of Ikdnu, Sarru-kin I, Puzur-AsSar II, Narfm-Sin, and 
Frisu II, although a definite distribution of these years over the vari- 
ous reigns will, of course, be possible only after discovery of material 
giving the now missing regnal years of the five kings. 

We turn now to the statement of SulmAnu-agaréd’s son and succes- 


1390 The complete disregard of the pus-pi-iu reigns in the computations of the royal 
chronvlogers proves that pus-pi-sd means not ‘‘an unknown time”’ or ‘‘a short time,” and 
not ‘‘two years”’ or ‘“‘one year."' Unquestionably pvuspu is a term for the portion of the last 
king's last year after this king's death. It is therefore the equivalent of what elsewhere is 
called the mu-sag-nam-lugal-la of the new king. The -sd, which is evidently 
abbreviated from i-na pus-pi-su, refers to the preceding king similarly as does the -su of 
it-ti-iu, aht-si, etc. 


131 To some extent even to ASSdr-uballit II, last king of Assyria. 
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sor, Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206 B.c.). In the gold tablet inscription 
KAHI II, No. 48, and its duplicate, the limestone slab inscription, 
ibid., No. 59, which commemorate the reconstruction of the temple of 
IStar ASSiritu at ASSdr, this king makes mention of the number of 
years that had elapsed between IluSumma, the older builder of that 
IStar temple, and his own reign. The numeral signs in question have 
been variously read as 13 su-%i = 780'* and I'nér 2 Su-& = 720.'** 
The first number is entirely out of the question because 13 would never 


be written 4” IT. The space left between the first group of a 


slanting and a perpendicular wedge and the following group of two 
perpendicular wedges clearly indicates that the number is composed 


of the two signs x6 and ie of which the latter, the number 2, is, 


of course, to be connected with the following substantive su-si, the 
whole expression 2 su- meaning ‘‘2 sixties’? = 120. Since, in consid- 
eration of the great length of the period in question, the sign before 
2 Su-& should represent a large number, one would naturally surmise 
that it is the sign for nér ,““600,”’ the next higher basic unit above g e § 
(= SuSSu), “60,” in the Sumerian sexagesimal system. But note that 
the nér sign, which is a combination of 60 and 10,'** wherever else it 
occurs not only has the “10” wedge after the perpendicular “60” wedge 
—in conformity, of course, with its Sumerian name geS-u, “ten six- 
ties’’—but in the later periods also has the “10’’ wedge moved upward 
to a position on a level with the head of the “60” wedge, the actually 


certain symbols for 600 in the later periods therefore being fos and 


Po Tukulti-Ninurta’s sign, however, has a slanting wedge before 


the lower part of the upright, the form of this sign thus being com- 
pletely identical with that of the sign s% (= ) in Tukulti-Ninur- 


122 So, e.g., Weidner, MV AeG, XXVI (1921), No. 2, p. 30, and Luckenbill, ARAB I, 
§§ 181 and 186. 


133 So, e.g., Ed. Meyer, Die ditere Chronologie Babyloniens, Assyriens und Aegyptens 
(1925), p. 18. Other scholars refrain from making a choice. 


134 Cf. the older signs in Thureau-Dangin, ROEC 504. 
18 Cf. HGT, No. 4, col. 8 (Old Babylonian), and Zimolong, Ass. 523, col. 4, ll. 15 ff. 
16 Of. 5 R17 f., col. 4, 1. 23’, ete. 
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ta’s inscriptions.'*7 Moreover, the scribes of the Assyrian royal in- 
scriptions are not in the habit of using the Sumerian numeral sign 600 
but instead use ME, “hundred,” and iim, “thousand,” of the Semitic 
decimal system.'** On the other hand, the Assyrian mathematicians, 
who in their calculating operations actually use the whole sexagesimal 
system of the Sumerians, would not write the number 600 when it is 
part of a compound number like 720 with the proper “600” sign but 
would express it with the number 10 placed before the “60” wedges, 


i.e., the number 720 would be written by them not as [2 su-% but 


as < Ios (or similarly), no matter whether one conceives that 


as “12 Sus” or as “1 nér and 2 sus.” But be this as it may, when we 
calculate the periods on the basis of the king-list chronology and the 
chronological statements of ASS(@r-aba-iddina and SulmAnu-aSaréd, 
Tukulti-Ninurta’s father, not only 780, but also 720 years would be a 
number much too high for the period between IluSumma (. . . . —1853 
B.c.) and Tukulti-Ninurta I (1242-1206 s.c.). The first number would 
carry us back as far as 2022 B.c., i.e., 170 years before the first year 
of Rrisu I, Ilusumma’s son and successor (1852-1813 B.c.), while the 
720th year before Tukulti-Ninurta, i.e., the year 1962 B.c., would still 
be 110 years before Frisu I’s first year. It is, of course, quite out of the 
question to assume for IluSumma a reign of 170 (or more) or 110 (or 
more) years. 

Now, if Tukulti-Ninurta wanted to indicate the tirne between Ilu- 
Summa and himself in a definite number of years, he could do so, of 
course, only on the basis of the limmu era, which, as we have seen, 
begins with Rrisu I; for according to the king list the limmu’s of 
frisu’s predecessors were not known. According to this limmu era the 


18? For this sign cf. KAVI II, No. 59, col. 4, ll. 11, 17, 19 ff. 


138 Note, however, the use of the Sumerian numeral § fr, ‘“‘3600,"" in the stone tablet 
inscriptions of Tukulti-Ninurta I, KAHI II, No. 60, col. 2, 1. 4, and No. 61, obv., 1. 23, in 


VIII se <( gabé "4th a-at-ti-i (var. ha-ti-i), “8 Sar’s of Hittite warriors.” Probably the 


Sumerian § 4 r is used here for no other reason than that the writer wanted to give a num- 
ber based on a high and impressive numerical unit and at the same time perhaps a number 
that was at once understood to be a round number. It would seem to be wrong, therefore, 
to translate ‘‘28,800 Hittite warriors.’’ Cf. in German familiar language ein Dutzend 
Kinder and ein Schock Kinder, expressions which are much more impressive than *‘12 
Kinder" and “60 Kinder,”’ and which are loosely used for any number of children around 
12 and 60, as, e.g., 11 or 13 and 55 or 65. 
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period from Frisu I’s first year to the last year of Tukulti-Ninurta I’s 
predecessor (both years included) would be 610 years, and it is this 
number or one not far removed from it, not 72/), that should be repre- 


sented by the 4 2 Su-&i of the king’s inscription. In point of fact, a 


number near the expected 610, namely, 620, would result if it could 
be shown that the character before 2 su-& is a sign not for “600” but 
for “500.” Assumption of such a meaning doubtless receives strong 
support from the fact, pointed out above, that the sign found in 
Tukulti-Ninurta’s inscription is quite different from the well-known 
sign for 600. Note, furthermore, that if the sign is 500, this would 
agree excellently with the custom followed by the scribes of the royal 
inscriptions, which is to use for the higher numbers those of the deci- 
mal system, for 500 is half of 1,000. Finally, when we compare the 
sign in question with Lim, “1,000,” it will be noticed that the former 
sign is or seems to be identical with the first part of the latter sign, and 
a speculatively inclined mind would perhaps be justified in concluding 
that the former might have been arrived at by “halving” the sign for 
1,000, similarly as, for example, the symbol ID or D for 500 was creat- 
ed by halving CIO (M) = 1,000. But it is equally possible—apart 
from other possibilities—that the sign actually is 86, here used for 
“500” for a reason not immediately apparent. I do not recall any 
occurrence of the sign here discussed in the meaning of “500” or in 
the function of any other numeral outside of Tukulti-Ninurta’s in- 
scription, and it is doubtful whether a systematic search for it would 
ever lead to its discovery in any inscription. But that would in no 
way be decisive, since it leaves open the possibility that the scribes of 
Tukulti-Ninurta actually made an attempt to introduce a special sign 
for 500 but did nct succeed in enforcing its general use. Really de- 
cisive would be only the positive proof that the wedge group found in . 
Tukulti-Ninurta’s inscriptions denotes a number different from 500. 
But even if, on the strength of the foregoing arguments, the sup- 
posed number 780 or 720 is reduced to 620 we are still confronted with 
a difference of 10 years between this number and the 610 years which 
are to be counted for the period extending from the first year of Brisu I 
to the accession year of Tukulti-Ninurta I according to the statements 
of the king list and those of A&Sdr-aba-iddina and SulmAnu-adaréd 
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as well. To attribute this difference simply to a mistake made by the 
scribes of Tukulti-Ninurta while counting the intervening limmu’s in 
the limmu list, or to a mistake made already in the king-list copy used 
by the scribes for their calculations,'** is not very appealing, since it 
should be resorted to only in case no other solution of a less radical 
character is possible. Assuming, therefore, that the scribes actually 
meant a period of 620 years, one might perhaps suppose that they be- 
lieved, or even knew it to be a fact, that IluSumma erected his [Star 
temple ten years before Prisu I’s first year. But this, though not al- 
together impossible, seems not very likely, since according to the king 
list the immu’s prior to Erigu’s reign had been lost. On the other hand, 
we could quite as well assume that the 620 years were meant by the 
scribes to extend not to the end of Tukulti-Ninurta’s accession year 
but to the end of his tenth year of reign. This indeed, seems quite 
possible, despite the fact that Tukulti-Ninurta in his inscriptions ex- 
pressly refers to his first year of reign.'*° For, the original royal record 
on the construction of the [Star temple, from which our present much 
abbreviated inscriptions are derived, will, of course, have stated not 
only the year in which the preparations for the reconstruction of the 
temple (the removal of the old temple buildings, excavations, making 
of bricks, etc.) as well as the construction work itself began—this 
would have been the 610th or 611th year of the immu era—but also 
the year in which the reconstruction, the adornment, and the equip- 
ment of the temple building as well as its courts, gates, etc., were com- 
pleted—this, in case the explanation of the number suggested above 
is correct, would have been the 620th or 621st year of the era. When 
later the royal redactor of inscriptions shortened the original report 
into the condensed form of the present inscriptions, he may quite well 
have suppressed, for the sake of brevity, the immu era years relating 
to the beginning of the reconstruction in favor of those relating to the 
completion of the restoration, without, however, deleting the reference 
to the gurru sarriti, thereby still indicating in the simplest possible 


139 For such an assumption one may point to the fact already mentioned that the dura- 
tion of Ninurta-apil-Ekur's reign is given as 3 years in the Khorsabad list but as 13 years in 
Assur A. 


10 Cf. KAHI II, No. 48, obv., 1. 20: i-na Sur-ru sarru-ti-ja. 
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manner that the work of restoration had actually been begun already 
in Tukulti-Ninurta’s first year of reign.'* 

That 10 or 11 years is quite the normal length of time required for 
the construction of a large temple may perhaps be concluded from 
the date given by SulmAnu-agaréd I for his reconstruction of the A&S(r 
temple as compared with the date given for the same event by A&ssir- 
aha-iddina. For while SulmAnu-aSaréd’s 580-year period according to 
our calculations ends with his accession year, 1273 B.c., thus indicat- 
ing that the reconstruction work or the preparations for it were initiat- 
ed at the very beginning of Sulmanu-aSaréd’s reign, the interval of 
580 years which A&S(r-aba-iddina states elapsed between Sulmanu- 
asaréd’s and his own reconstruction, leads us back no further than 
1260 B.c., which according to the king list is SulmAnu-aSaréd’s 13th 
year of reign, the whole construction period thus extending over 12 
years. Similarly the year 1694 B.c., which both ASStr-aha-iddina’s and 
Sulmanu-asaréd’s statements indicate to be the, or rather a, year of 
Saméi-Adad I’s reconstruction of the A&sar temple, to all appearances 
is the year in which Samii-Adad’s reconstruction was completed, 
since, according to the king list plus the statements of SulmAnu-aSaréd 
1694 is the last year of Sam&i-Adad I’s reign, i.e., the year in which this 
king died and which therefore was only partly covered by his reign. 

The gratifying result of these explanations, which I hope will prove 
correct, is that Tukulti-Ninurta’s chronological statement would be 
completely in harmony with the king-list chronology and the state- 
ments of ASStr-aba-iddina and of Sulmanu-asaréd, Tukulti-Ninurta’s 
father. It would show, or, in connection with our other observations, 
help to show, that the chronological statements of the Assyrian kings 
were based on a reliable or at least authoritative source, namely, the 
king and limmu lists, and not on inaccurate calculations of royal 
scribes possessing a greatly restricted knowledge of history and chron- 


1 In the present form of the inscription the reference to the year in KAHI II, No. 48, 
obv., ll. 14 f., is logically to be connected only with the statement in rev., ll. 10 ff.: ii-tu 
ué-Se-Su a-di gaba-dib-be-3u t-se-ik-lil na-re-ja a3-ku-un, ‘from its foundations to its para- 
pets I completed (the temple) (and) my nara's I deposited,"’ while the intervening formally 
co-ordinated sentences actually represent subordinate clauses and, in order to bring out 
their real meaning, should be translated: ‘‘after already in my inauguration year (literally : 
in for: during} (the period of) the inauguration of my kingship {sometimes the phrase is: in 
(the period of) the consecration of my royal throne]) I had torn down all (expressed by the 
piel u-ne-girs) its dilapidation ( = the whole dilapidated structure) ." 
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ology and—what would be of even greater weight—being utterly in- 
different to sources of information that for all we know must have been 
readily accessible to them. But even should the sign in Tukulti- 
Ninurta’s inscriptions turn out to be a rather unusual or mistaken 
form of the sign for 600 after all, it still would have to be regarded as a 
significant fact that the number 720, which we would then have to 
read in Tukulti-Ninurta’s statement, and the number 620 calculated 
from the statements of the king list plus the statements of Sulmanu- 
aSaréd and A&Sir-aba-iddina, differ by 100 years; for to some extent 
this fact might still be evaluated as a proof that the scribes of Tukulti- 
Ninurta based their statement on the king list. The number 720 for 
620 would, of course, be merely an arithmetical or even a counting 
mistake on the part of Tukulti-Ninurta’s scribes, a mistake that would 
have been of almost no consequence had it occurred in the units in- 
stead of in the hundreds. 

We now turn to the statement found in the prism inscription of 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra I’ (87) that the temple of Anu and Adad, which 
in ancient times Sam&i-Adad, son of ISme-Dagan, had built, had been 
torn down after 641 years by ASSur-dan and that then it had not been 
rebuilt for 60 years until he, Tukulti-apil-ESarra, himself rebuilt it. 
Among the kings of Assyria there is only one Saméi-Adad, son of 
Isme-Dagan, namely, Samsi-Adad III (59), who, according to the king 
list, ruled from 1510 to 1495 B.c. But, as already hinted, it is, of 
course, absolutely impossible to harmonize the interval of 641 + 60 = 
701 years of which Tukulti-apil-ESarra speaks with the interval be- 
tween the reigns of Samsi-Adad III and Tukulti-apil-ESarra I (1114- 
1086), as figured on the basis of the king-list statements, since, ac- 
cording to these, the interval amounts to only 380 years. Nor is it 
possible to explain the 701 years as figured on the basis of the limmu 
era, for, according to the king list and the statements of Sulmanu- 
aSaréd I, the period from 1852 to the accession year of Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra (inclusive of both years) is 738 years, and Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s 
period of 701 years would therefore end already with the 38th year 
before his own first year, i.e., with 1152 B.c., which is the 27th year 
of the 46-year reign of ASSdir-dan I (1178-1133 B.c.), Tukulti-apil- 


1421 R 9-16, col. 7, ll. 60 ff. 
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ESarra’s grandfather and fourth predecessor. In order to remove the 
chronological difficulties presented by Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s state- 
ment, it has been assumed that the author of the inscription mistook 
Samii-Adad I, son of Ilu-kapkapi, for Samii-Adad III, son of I&me- 
Dagan, and Meissner (in I[AaK, p. 17, n. 2) supports this with the 
statement that in the Old Assyrian building inscription Assur 12780 + 
12794'** Saméi-Adad I is mentioned as builder (or first builder?) of 
the Anu and Adad temple. But with this assumption the chronologi- 
cal difficulty would in no way be removed, since subtraction of the 701 
years from 1726-1694, Samsi-Adad’s reign, would bring us to 1025- 
993 B.c., i.e., to 69-101 years after Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s last year; 
while, if we try a solution on the basis of the immu era, the situation 
would remain the same as has been described above, i.e., the 701st 
year of the era would be the 38th year before Tukulti-apil-ESarra I’s 
first year. 

The solution of the problem must therefore be sought in a quite dif- 
ferent direction. The old temple which, according to Tukulti-apil- 
ESarra’s inscription, Samsi-Adad, son of ISme-Dagan, had built and 
which Tukulti-apil-ESarra himself rebuilt is referred to by the latter 
as the temple of Anu and Adad. But in Old Assyrian inscriptions, 
namely, in three of Rrisu I'*4 and in one of his son, Ikdnu,’™ only a 
temple of Adad is mentioned, and it has been concluded from this fact 
that originally there was only a temple of that god there, while the 
temple of Anu was built at a later date’ and originally probably was 
much less important than that of Adad. In point of fact, the former 
preponderance of the Adad temple over that of Anu is still reflected 
in the brick inscriptions of Tukulti-apil-ESarra I’s father, ASSdr-rés-isi 
I (86),'*7 who built most of the substructures under the platform on 
which his son erected his Anu and Adad temple; for the double sanc- 
tuary is designated in these inscriptions as “temple of Adad and Anu.” 
Moreover, in the door-socket and brick-tile inscriptions of Sulmanu- 
aSaréd II (93)'** the double temple is referred to as bit “A-nim bit 
44 dad, ‘“‘the house of Anu and the house of Adad,”’ and corresponding- 

143 Evidently unpublished. 

1¢ TAak, V, Nos. 9, 10, 11. 


146 TAaK, VI, No. 1. “7 AATA, pp. 5f 
1* Cf. Andrae, AATA, p. 1; Meissner in [AaK, p. 17, n. 2. 48 AATA, pp. 43 ff 
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ly the late text KAVI, No. 42, enumerates in two separate sections the 
gods whose statues stood in the temple of Anu and those whose statues 
stood in the temple of Adad, these facts showing clearly that even in 
the later periods the double temple was regarded as consisting of two 
separate temples. This agrees completely with the fact—still recog- 
nizable from the arrangement of the substructures of the temple built 
by Tukulti-apil-ESarra I—that this temple was divided by a central 
corridor into two almost entirely symmetrical halves, one of which, of 
course, belonged to Anu, while the other belonged to Adad.'*® 

Now, it may be noted that when one assumes the numbers 641 and 
60 to be actually intended by the author of Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s in- 
scription, the year from which the 701 years are counted would be 
1815 B.c., which is the last year but two of the 40-year reign of Brisu I 
(1852-1813 B.c.). The solution of the difficulty in the chronologica: 
statement of Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s inscription, therefore, doubtless is 
that in the original, much more extensive official report on the recon- 
struction of the Anu and Adad temple, from which the present inscrip- 
tion is abbreviated, the 701 years referred, not to the time between 
Samsi-Adad III’s supposed construction of the Anu and Adad temple 
and Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s first regnal year, but to the time that 
elapsed between the construction of the old Adad temple by Friu I, 
to which the three Erisu inscriptions mentioned above refer, and the 
first year of Tukulti-apil-ESarra. It may be noted that this conclusion 
receives strong support from the fact that, according to the above cal- 
culations, the construction of the Adad temple falls in the very last 
part of Rrisu’s reign, namely, his last year but two. For this is in har- 
mony with the statement of Ikiinu, his son and immediate successor, 
in [AaK, VI, No. 1, that after his father, Prisu, had built the temple 
of Adad and also had begun to adorn it, he, Ikdnu, his son, finished 
its adornment and also some other works begun by Frisu in the temple 
area."° We see from this statement that, although the building itself 
had already been erected, and although also its adornment and equip- 
ment had already been begun, Erisu I died before the latter was fin- 
ished, leaving this job to be done by his son Ikfinu. In addition to the 

1 Of. AATA, PI. IV. 


150 7E-ri-sum *bit 4Adad *%*i-pu-us 'u e-ip-se-[...] u-bi-in[-ni] %i-ku-[nu-um] 'mdr-su "bit 
4 Adad %ig-mu-(ur-ma] ‘u-bi-[in-ni), etc. 
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historical reference to that old Adad temple, the original version of 
Tukulti-apil-ESarra’s report on his reconstruction of the temple of 
Anu and Adad will, of course, have had a similar reference to the old 
temple of Anu, which must have occupied the site of Anu’s half of the 
Anu and Adad temple of Tukulti-apil-ESarra; and it is quite possible 
that this reference mentioned Samsi-Adad III as its first builder or 
last rebuilder, although, if Meissner’s communication referred to 
above is substantiated, the original version may quite well have re- 
ferred, instead of to Samsi-Adad III, to SamSi-Adad I and perhaps 
also to his son, [Sme-Dagin I (as the one who finished the construc- 
tion?).“' In point of fact, however, there is no longer any reason for 
the latter assumption, since the 641 years, the cause of that specula- 
tion, have been shown to refer to Erigu I. Naturally the historical ref- 
erence to the Anu temple will have contained also a statement con- 
cerning the years that elapsed between the former construction of 
that temple and Tukulti-apil-ESarra. In the rather careless process 
of shortening the original version of the report on the reconstruction 
of the temples of Anu and Adad, however, it so happened that only 
the name of Samsi-Adad, the former builder of the Anu temple, was 
taken over into the abbreviated statement, while that of Brisu I, the 
former builder of the Adad temple, was dropped. Vice versa, from the 
two statements on the periods which had elapsed subsequent to the 
construction of the two former temples only that applying to the 
Adad temple of Erisu was taken over, while that applying to the Anu 
temple was dropped. 

Summing up our evidence, we may now state that if understood in 
the manner indicated, the chronological statements in the inscriptions 
of the Assyrian kings harmonize very well with the statements of the 
king and limmu lists. In point of fact, this result might have been ex- 
pected, since the Assyrian kings constitute an uninterrupted row of 
rulers with no overlapping of reigns that could have occasioned mis- 
understandings concerning the length of certain periods. 


[To be concluded] 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
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181 The original version might even have referred to both Samési-Adad I and Samii- 
Adad III. 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE TWELFTH DYNASTY! 


WILLIAM F. EDGERTON 


From 1899 until 1937, inclusive, all publications on the chronology 
of the Twelfth Dynasty seem to have accepted the view that a certain 
fragment of the el-Lahun temple register? foretold a heliacal rising of 
Sothis on the sixteenth day of the eighth month in the seventh year of 
Sesostris Lil. 

No king is named in the fragment. Borchardt assigned it to the reign 
of Sesostris III for the following reason: 


Die Fragmente des Tempeltagebuchs, aus dem unsere Aufzeichnungen 
entnommen sind, zeigen fiir die Jahre 5 bis 9 die gleiche Handschrift, eine 
kleine, sehr klare und deutliche, fette Schrift, die sich von den sonst auf 
unseren Papyri vorkommenden Schriften ganz charakteristisch unterscheidet. 
Es kann daher keinem Zweifel unterliegen, dass in diesen fiinf Jahren das 
Tempeltagebuch von ein und derselben Person gefiihrt wurde. Nun sind aber 
in den Aufzeichnungen des neunten Jahres Kénigsnamen erwihnt, und zwar 
kommen mehrfach Statuen des “‘seligen’’ Usertesen II. und des “ewig leben- 
den,”’ also regierenden, Usertesen III. vor. Hieraus folgt, das auch die von 
gleicher Hand geschriebenen Fragmente aus dem Jahre 7, die eben die 
Sothisdaten enthalten, unter Usertesen III. verfasst wurden.* 


This statement was printed after Borchardt had devoted a con- 
siderable amount of study to the originals of these and the related 
papyri in Berlin and, presumably, to the photographic facsimiles of 
those in London. The claim that he could recognize an individual 
handwriting is inherently plausible and has never, as far as I know, 
been challenged by anyone who has seen the originals. It has been 
endorsed by Mdller* and by Scharff.* In any such case the personal 


! Other views on this subject can be found through O. Neugebauer, *‘The Chronology 
of the Hammurabi Age,"" J AOS, LXI (1941), 58-61, and W. F. Albright, *‘The Land of 
Damascus between 1850 and 1750 s.c.,"" BASOR, No. 83 (October, 1941), pp. 30-36. 


? Published in hieroglyphic type by Borchardt (AZ, XXXVII [1899], 99) and in a 
facsimile of the hieratic original by Miller ( Hieratische Lesestacke, I (Leipzig, 1909; 2d ed., 
1927], 19). 

* Borchardt, op. cit., p. 101. 

4‘ Miller, Hieratische Paldographie, I (Leipzig, 1909; 2d ed., 1927), 13 

* AZ, LIX (1924), 22. 
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equation must weigh heavily. Until Borchardt’s, Médller’s, and 
Scharff’s identification of the handwriting is questioned, after exami- 
nation of the originals or sharp photographs, by some equally high 
authority on Middle Kingdom hieratic, I am compelled to accept the 
identification as a fact. I do not think the question can usefully be dis- 
cussed on the basis of the facsimiles in Mdller’s Hieratische Lesestiicke, 
excellent as these are for their purpose.* 

Another fragment of the temple register, written by the same hand 
as the preceding, contains three fragmentary lines which Borchardt 
transcribed on the same page: 

Year 7, 8th month, day 17... [... 

Receipts: Festival offerings of the Rising of Sothis [. . . . 

Loaves, assorted, 200; beer, jars, 60;...[... 

It seems reasonable that offerings received by the temple on account 
of a great festival might be entered in the register on the following day. 
Therefore, the two entries, one written twenty-one days before the 
event (so Borchardt) and the other one day after the event, confirm 
each other to some extent. A scribal error is much more unlikely than if 
either entry stood alone. 

The view that a heliacal rising of Sothis was predicted for the six- 
teenth day of the eighth month in the seventh year of Sesostris III 
seems, therefore, to be historically well attested. Judging by what is 
known of the history of Egypt during and before the Twelfth Dynasty, 
it is almost certain that the underlying observations must have been 
made somewhere between latitude (¢) 29°2 (el-Lahun) and 30°1 
(Heliopolis). I pointed out five years ago that the modern experimen- 
tal determination of the arcus visionis (8) for Sothis in Egypt rests on 
inadequate data:’ we must continue to use the resulting figures (8 
may range at least from 8°6 to 9°4), but we must bear in mind that a 
wider range is not excluded. The value 8 = 9°5 given by P. V. Neuge- 
bauer (A stronomische Chronologie, II [Berlin and Leipzig, 1929], Table 
E64) is probably a misprint for 9°0 (ef. ibid., Table E61 and I, 161- 
62). Since it may, nevertheless, be the true value, I shall include it 
here. 


* Such a discussion has been offered by Farina, I! Papiro dei re restaurateo (Roma, 1938), 
p. 63. Farina’s conclusion that the identity of the hands is unproved has been uncriti- 
cally accepted by O. Neugebauer, op. cit., pp. 60-61 

7 AJSL, LITT (1937), 192-93. 
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The earliest possible equation for the Sothic date, if ¢ = 30°1 and 
B = 9°5, is 1876 B.c., July 18, Julian; while, if ¢ = 30°l and 8 = 9°4, 
the earliest possible equation is 1875 B.c., July 18, Julian. The latest 
possible equation, if ¢ = 29°2 and 6 = 8°6, is 1864 B.c., July 15, 
Julian. The sixteenth day of the eighth calendar month in the seventh 
year of Sesostris III may have fallen in any July from 1875 (less prob- 
ably 1876) to 1864 B.c., inclusive. The result may conveniently be ex- 
pressed as 1870 B.c. + ca. 6 years, and the first year of Sesostris III 
may be called 1876 B.c. + ca. 6 years.* These limits may be a few 
years too narrow, since the value of 8 is subject to correction by com- 
petent astronomical authority on the basis of future experiments. 

Farina, wrongly believing that the Sothic date could be of another 
king than Sesostris III, has argued from the Turin papyrus king-list 
that the accession of Sesostris III must be pushed back to December, 
1968 B.c., some ninety-odd years earlier than the date indicated 
above.® It seems indisputable that the regnal years listed in the Turin 
papyrus for Dynasties XIII-XVII, if added together, must have 
reached a total which would be irreconcilable with any date in the 
neighborhood of 1876 B.c. for the accession of Sesostris III. But Fa- 
rina himself,!° in common with many other scholars, holds that the 
years listed in the papyrus for the individual reigns of the Twelfth 
Dynasty must overlap in some cases; if this is true or even possible, no 
limit can be set to the amount of overlapping which may be repre- 
sented in the fragmentary later columns. Contrary to Farina, it is 
perfectly possible that whole dynasties in the list may be contem- 
porary with one another. This fact may even have been fully ex- 
plained in the papyrus—for instance, in the twelve-line lacuna in col- 
umn 11 or in the portion (at least one column) which is totally lost at 
the end. But if the Nineteenth Dynasty scribe really believed, as Fa- 
rina does, that almost three centuries elapsed between the end of the 
Twelfth Dynasty and the accession of Ahmose I, then the scribe 
would seem to be in error." 


8’ At no time during the Twelfth Dynasty did the Egyptian and Julian calendars differ 
by as much as sixty days. The Julian years 1984, 1983, and 1982 s.c. coincided exactly 
with Egyptian years. The divergencies before and after that triennium are ignored here 
and in the table on p. 314. 

* Op. cit., pp. 60-67. 1° Thid., p. 39. 


u Cf. Eduard Meyer, Die dgyptische Chronologie (Berlin, 1904), 60-65, a discussion 
which still retains its fundamental value though antiquated in some details 
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Several Twelfth Dynasty papyri apparently refer to lunar months 
in connection with regnal years, months, and days. Future research 
may perhaps prove that some one of these texts belongs to a particular 
reign; and if the reign proves to be that of Sesostris III such evidence 
in combination with the Sothic date may enable us to equate the six- 
teenth day of the eighth month in his seventh year with a particular 
day in a particular Julian year B.c. The best of these texts gives us a 
series of twenty-nine- and thirty-day periods in years 30 and 31 of an 
unnamed king.” These years cannot belong to any king earlier than 
Sesostris II, for one of the officials in the document bears 2a name com- 
pounded with Sesostris II’s throne-name H*-hpr-r‘; the thirty-first 
year of Amenemhet II ended before Sesostris II became coregent and 
consequently before he assumed this throne-name. But the years may 
belong either to Sesostris III or to Amenemhet III; and, as long as 
these two possibilities remain open, the document is useless for ab- 
solute chronology. The same or a greater degree of reserve applies to 
every other Middle Kingdom lunar datum now available. 

Unfortunately, we do not know how long Sesostris III reigned. The 
highest date preserved in any text which names him as a living king is 
year 19.'° The alleged date of year 26, which occurs over and over 
again in the best modern works, seems to have arisen out of an early 
modern misunderstanding of a passage in the inscription of Ikherno- 
fret,'* line 7, where Ikhernofret is referred to as “‘a youth of 26 years.’ 

12°G. H. Wheeler (JZ£A, IX [1923], 199) rightly rejects as ‘‘impossible’’ the view of 
Eduard Meyer (op. cit., pp. 52-53) that one of the lunar months in this text was thirty-one 
days long. Wheeler's explanation is evidently correct: ‘‘the actual dates mentioned are 
common to the official who is going out of office and to his successor.’’ This gives us the 
perfectly satisfactory sequence 29, 30, 30(7), 30(?), 29(7), 30(7), 29(7), 30(7), 29, 30, 29 
(my question marks are based on those which Borchardt appended to his hieroglyphic 
transcriptions of the numerals; the hieratic original is still unpublished). Meyer's erroneous 


thirty-one-day month was still accepted by Borchardt in Die Mittel zur zeitlichen Festlegung 
von Punkten der dgyptischen Geschichte und ihre Anwendung (Cairo, 1935), p. 7, n. 1. 


13 Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 1 (Chicago, 1906), § 672. 


14 Berlin, No. 1204; Lepsius, Denkmdler, II, 1354; modern editions by Schiifer in 
Aegyptische Inschriften aus den k. Museen zu Berlin, I, Part III (Leipzig, 1904), 169-75, 
and again with translation and commentary in Sethe's Untersuchungen, LV, Part II (Leip- 
zig, 1904). 


16 The earliest mention I have seen of the alleged inscription of Sesostris III's twenty- 
sixth year is by E. de Rougé in Rev. archéol.. V1 (1850), 571, with the vague reference 
“*Stéle de Berlin.’’ The inscription of Ikhernofret is referred to by Gauthier (Le Lirre des 
rois d’ Egypte, I [Le Caire, 1907], 302, n. 4, and 305-6 [to whom I owe the reference to 
de Rougé}) and by Petrie (A History of Egypt, I (10th ed.; London, 1923], 184). 
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A papyrus" dated in year 26 of Amenemhet III mentions an earlier 
“year 33,’’ which is usually assumed to be the thirty-third year of 
Sesostris III, Amenemhet III’s immediate predecessor. This is a natu- 
ral assumption if there was a thirty-third year in Sesostris III’s reign, 
but the text cannot, in itself, be used as evidence that Sesostris III 
reigned so long; compare the Thirteenth Dynasty text (Griffith, P. 
Kahun, Pils. 10-11), which mentions (col. 1, 1. 6a and probably |. 24a) 
a “‘year 40”’ which cannot belong either to the reigning king or to his 
immediate predecessor. 

Further study of the papyri from el-Lahun may show that Sesostris 
III reigned longer than nineteen years, but at present our only evi- 
dence to that effect is in the Turin papyrus king-list, written in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (thirteenth century B.c.).'* 

The Turin papyrus exists only in tantalizing fragments. The sec- 
tion on the Twelfth Dynasty began correctly with Amenemhet I; the 
number of decades in his reign is lost, and only a trace of the tail of 
“9” for the number of single years is preserved. The names of the next 
five kings (Sesostris I, Amenemhet II, Sesostris II, Sesostris III, and 
Amenemhet III) are lost; we all assume that they were listed in their 
correct histurical order. The five lines where their names are assumed 
to have stood contain, at present, only the following data: 

45 years 30 +2 years 


10 or 20 or 30 +2 years 40 +2 years 
19 years'® 


The two remaining sovereigns of the dynasty follow in what is be- 
lieved to be their true order. 

Sethe attempted to show that the “30+2” and “40+2” which the 
papyrus seems to give for Sesostris III and Amenemhet III must 
necessarily be restored as ‘‘3[8]’’ and “‘4[8],”’ respectively.” One of his 
assumptions is that, if “39” had stood in the one place or “49” in the 
other, the tail of the ‘9’ would still be visible on the preserved part of 
the papyrus. This assumption is demonstrably unwarranted. The sign 


16 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun and Gurobd (2 vols.; London, 1898; hereafter 
called Griffith. P. Kahun), Pl. 21, 1. 3. 


17 So rather than ‘35""? Cf. ibid., p. 85. 


18 Farina's edition, cited in n. 6 above, is indispensable, but the earlier facsimiles are still 
valuable because of the insufficient clarity of Farina’s plates. 


19 **39"" seems impossible, ‘‘29"" very unlikely. 20 4Z, XLI (1904), 39. 
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for the “9” years of Amenemhet I'V has a tail descending almost verti- 
cally; a “9’’ of this form, if originally written after the “30” or “40” 
under discussion here, would have left no trace visible today. 

The years 41-45, inclusive, of Amenemhet III are known from con- 
temporary inscriptions on the Peninsula of Sinai.”' A tiny scrap of 
papyrus” is dated in a “year 46, lst month, 22nd day” which cannot 
belong to any other reign as far as we know. Combined with the 40+ 2 
years of the Turin papyrus, this suggests a reign of more than forty- 
five but less than fifty years. 

Amenemhet IV was coregent with Amenemhet III for a time,”* but 
we do not know how long. The years 5 and 6 (but no others) of 
Amenemhet IV are well attested.** The Turin papyrus gives him 9 
years, 3 months, and 27 days; there is no reason to challenge this state- 
ment. A date of “‘year 10, Ist month, 29th day”’ (without royal name) 
on the verso of a papyrus whose recto is dated in the forty-fifth year 
(necessarily of Amenemhet III, though here too the name is lacking) 
may perhaps belong to this incomplete tenth year of Amenemhet IV.” 

The last sovereign of the Twelfth Dynasty was the Queen Sebekne- 
frure, to whom the Turin papyrus assigns 3 years, 10 months, and 24 
days. We have no other information about the length of her reign. 

The dynastic total of 213 years, 1 month, and some days, given by 
the Turin papyrus, may easily be correct, though we have no means of 
checking it. 

The first 100 Egyptian years of the dynasty (first year of Amenem- 
het I to sixth year of Sesostris II, inclusive) are fixed in relation to one 
another by contemporary documents, which may conveniently be lo- 
cated through Breasted (op. cit., I, p. 221). If the length of Sesostris 
II’s reign could be established with certainty, the absolute date of 
Amenemhet I’s first year could be computed with the same margin of 
error as that of Sesostris III’s seventh year. 

The highest year of Sesostris II in any published text which names 


™ Gauthier, op. cit., I, 326—27. "= Griffith, P. Kahun, Pl. 14, ll. 9-14. 


23 Gauthier, op. cit., I, 328 and n. 3; the volume number of Rev. archéol. should be VI 
(1850), not VII. An additional document is published by Pillet and Lefebvre, Annales du 
service, XXIV (Le Caire, 1924), 65-68, a reference which I owe to Spiegelberg. 

24 The date of Lepsius (op. cit., Il, 137¢ | = Weill, Recueil des inscriptions du Sinai, p 
146, No. 34 =Gardiner and Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai, I (London, 1917), Pt. 12, No 
34] is more probably to be read ‘‘year 6"' with Weill than ‘‘year 7°’ with Gauthier (op. cit., 
p. 339). 

* Griffith, P. Kahun, Pl. 15, 1. 40; ef. ibid., p. 86. 
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hiin as a reigning king is ‘‘year 6.’”* A papyrus*’ from el-Lahun shows 
that a “year 19,” which lasted at least to the twentieth day of the 
twelfth calendar month, was followed immediately by a “year 1,” 
which began, at latest, on the first day of the first month. Neither 
king is named in the surviving portion of the text. When this papyrus 
was discovered, all scholars had believed for half a century that the 
twenty-sixth year of Sesostris III was attested by a contemporary in- 
scription. Combined with the other known data, this seemed to prove 
conclusively that the first year of Sesostris III followed immediately 
the nineteenth of Sesostris II. The conclusion still seems probable, 
since the Turin papyrus is probably to be restored in such a way as to 
give Sesostris II nineteen years and Sesostris III thirty years or more. 
But we must now face the fact that, if the Turin papyrus assigned 
more than nineteen years to Sesostris III (something which we shall 
never know), it is the only pre-Manethonian document which can now 
be so interpreted. It is possible, for instance, that the Turin scribe may 
have reversed the order of H‘-hpr-r* (Sesostris Il) and H‘-k3w-r‘ 
(Sesostris III), and his real opinion may have been that Sesostris I 
reigned 30+ 2 years and Sesostris III nineteen years. 

Calculating backward and forward from the seventh year of Sesos- 
tris III, I reach the conclusions tabulated below. The indications 
given in the column “Julian Years B.c.: Probable” are those which I 
think should be used for general historical purposes at the present 
time. The “earlier” and “later limits’’ cannot be exceeded without 
either changing the Sothice date (seventh year of Sesostris III = 1870 
B.c. + 6 years; note that ‘‘ca.”’ is omitted here) or ignoring historical 
facts which seem well documented. 


* The stela of “‘An-her-necht" (British Museum, No. 575), attributed to Sesostris II's 
seventh year by Wiedemann (Agyptische Geschichte, I (Gotha, 1884], 249), has since been 
published in Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, &c., in the British Museum, Part II 
(London, 1912), Pl. 18; the “seventh year" is of Sesostris III. In the next sentence Wiede- 
mann states that a stela of Sesostris II's thirteenth year is in the same collection but gives 
no further information about it; I have not seen any other independent reference to this 
stela. 

A date of Sesostris II's eleventh year is mentioned by Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle in der 
Weltgeschichte, Il (Hamburg, 1844), 283; de Rougé, loc. cit.; Lepsius, ‘‘Uber die zwilfte 
Aegyptische Kénigsdynastie,’’ Abhandlungen der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 
Aus dem Jahre 1852. (1853), pp. 450 and 452; Eduard Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I 
(Stuttgart, 1884), 121 and 122; and Sethe, AZ, XLI (1904), 38. De Rougé gave only 
‘*Bunsen"’ as his source; Bunsen, Lepsius, Meyer, and Sethe gave no source. This ‘‘elev- 
enth year’’ is not mentioned by Wiedemann (loc. cit.) or by Gauthier (op. cit., I, 295 ff.), 
nor is it included by Griffith in his list of “‘the only known dates"’ of Sesostris II in P. 
Kahun, p. 85 (where he did, apparently, copy Wiedemann’s erroneous ‘‘year 7°’). 


27 AZ, XX XVII (1899), 91-92. 
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Juuian Years B.C, EGyYpTian 
EARS 
OF THE Sovereigns ano Tuerr Reonat YEARS 
iy pad Probable Twe.rrs 


Dynasty 

1995** 1970 ca. 1989 1 Amenemhet I, year 1 

19757 1950 ca. 1969 21 Amenemhet I, year 21=Sesostris I, 
year I 

196678 1941 ca. 1960 30 Amenemhet I, year 30=Sesostris I, 
year 10 

1933 1908 ca. 63 Sesostris I, year 43=Amenemhet II, 
year 1 

193275 1907 ca. 1926 ) Sesostris I, year 44=Amenembhet II, 
year 2 

1901?° ca. 1896 Amenembhet II, year 33 =Sesostris II, 
year | 

1899" ca. 1893 Amenemhet II, year 35=Sesostris II, 

_year 3 
1896?" ca. 1890 Sesostris II, year 6 (last well-attested 


year) 

1889" ca. 1883 aimee II, year 13 

188375 ca. 1877 Sesostris II, year 19 

1882 1876 + ca. 6 Sesostris III, year 1 

1876 j 1870 + ca. 6 Sesostris III, year 7 

1864 1858 + ca. 6 Sesostris III, year 19 (last well- 
attested year) 


1853 ca. Sesostris III, year 30 
1850 ca. Sesostris III, year 33 
1844 ca. 2? Sesostris III, year 39°° 
1863 ca. Amenemhet III, year 1 
1819 ca. ? Amenemhet III, year 45 (last well- 
attested year) 
1818 ca. Amenembhet III, year 46 
1815 ca, 201? Amenemhet III, year 49*° 
ca. 201? Amenemhet IV, year 1*° 
ca. 206? Amenemhet IV, year 6 (last well- 
attested year) 
ca. Amenemhet IV, year 10 
ca. Sebeknefrure, year 1*° 
ca. Sebeknefrure, year 3 
ca. Sebeknefrure, year 4 (last, incomplete, 


year of the Twelfth Dynasty) 
ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 


UNIverRsSITY oF CHICAGO 


28 Move backward by any number of years by which Sesostris II's reign may have 
exceeded nineteen. 

2% Sesostris III may have had an incomplete fortieth year, or Amenemhet III an incom- 
plete fiftieth. If both of these should be substantiated, the dynastic total could be kept by 
lengthening the coregency of Amenemhet III and IV, which is an unknown quantity. 
There may also have been a coregency of Amenemhet IV and Sebeknefrure, though we 
have no record of it. 





THE POSSIBLE ARAMAIC GOSPEL 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 


The January number of this Journal contained an article on the 
matter of Aramaic gospels' which asked a number of questions so 
suggestive and promising for the whole problem that I have under- 
taken to answer them, the more especially as the matter has so much 
interest for New Testament study.* The discussion seems to fall into 
two main parts: (1) Greek literature in the first century and (II) 
literary works in Aramaic of the first century or earlier, original or 
translated. 

I 


The first question raised is: ‘Where are the examples of literary 
Palestinian Greek, creative or otherwise, produced during the first 
fifty years of our era?’’ (p. 51). I do not see the bearing of this, for I 
am not aware that any book of the New Testament was written in 
Palestine, in Greek or any other tongue. I supposed it was understood 
that Christianity first impinged upon the Greeks in Antioch and then 
was carried out into the chief centers of the Greek world by Paul, who 
wrote his fervent but informal Greek letters in Corinth, Antioch, 
Ephesus and Rome, to meet local situations incidental to his mission. 
The earliest book in the New Testament, I Thessalonians, was written 
in A.D. 50, it is true, but as far away from Palestine as Corinth. In 
reply to this question I have no hesitation in confessing that I know of 
no work written in Palestine between a.p. 1 and 50—in Greek or in any 
other tongue. 

The second question with which we are faced is one of really extra- 
ordinary interest. It is this: ““‘Where are the examples of ‘literary 


' A. T. Olmstead, “‘Could an Aramaic Gospel Be Written?"’ J NES, 1, No. 1 (January, 
1942), 41-75. 

: The article's reference (p. 41n.) to Professor Nathaniel Schmidt reminds me of a con- 
versation with that veteran scholar many years ago at a meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature, where the first manifesto of the Aramaic gospels school had been presented and 
discussed. It had urged that Mark reflected an Aramaic gospel written about a.p. 40, and 
as we dispersed, Professor Schmidt, with his delightful German accent, smilingly remarked, 
“Vell, I tink Paul vas earlier, chust the same." 
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works now in existence from’ any part of the Roman world ‘in that 
tongue’ [Greek] to bring as parallel to the New Testament, between 
Strabo near the beginning and Dio Chrysostom and Plutarch near 
the end of the first century?” (p. 51). One is reminded of a very 
similar remark of Mahaffy’s that in a literary way ‘“‘little was done of 
importance between the days of Diodorus and Strabo on the one 
hand and those of Dion and Plutarch on the other.’’* 

The period of our search is set as that portion of the first Christian 
century between a.p. 20 and 80, a space of a little more than half a 
century. I do not know why this is done, unless it is because the gos- 
pels are supposed to have been written in that period. In this I cannot 
fully agree, nor do I see just what the wealth or poverty of Greek 
literature has to do with our problem. But the question is neverthe- 
less an interesting one and opens up an area of literature on which even 
Mahaffy was not well informed and to which recent critical study has 
made important contributions.‘ 

Strabo is best known for his Geography, still extant almost entire, in 
seventeen books; but his larger work, his History, or Continuation of 
Polybius, which was said by Suidas to have contained forty-three 
books, has disappeared. It will at once appear that Greek literature, 
scientific and historical, was going very strong when it disappears 
from sight about a.p. 20. Can we pierce the gloom that followed? 

The Stuart Jones edition of the standard Greek-English lexicon, 
known to our youth as Liddell and Scott, and completed in its im- 
proved form in 1940, lists sixty-one Greek writers of the first century 
after Christ. This figure does not include any New Testament writer, 
Philo (whose century is not given), or any writer whose period over- 
laps either the first century before Christ or the second century after. 
We cannot be sure that all these sixty-one did their work after 20 and 
before 80, as the terms of the question require, but they probably did, 
as they do not overlap either of the adjoining centuries. Moreover, 
eleven of them, it is true, are not certainly but only most probably of 
the first century. We must also omit Josephus, to meet the terms of 

2 The Greek Werld Under Roman Sway (London, 1890), p. 369; The Silver Age of the 
Greek World (Chicago, 1906), p. 421. 

‘F. A. Wright, A History of Later Greek Literature (New York, 1932). 
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the debate. Still, they give us a promising start toward answering 
what is certainly a very proper question. Moreover, they show un- 
mistakably the seething literary activity of even that supposedly 
barren period in Greek literature. 

Who were these sixty writers? They were Adaeus, Aemilianus, 
Agathinus, Aglaias, Alpheus, Andromachus, the Anonymus Londinen- 
sis, Antiphanes of Macedon, Antiphanes of Megalopolis, Antiphilus, 
Antistius, Anubion, Apion, Apollodorus(?), Apollonides, Apollonius of 
Tyana, Athenaeus, Automedon, Lollius Bassus, Boethus, ‘“Cebes,”’ 
Celsus, Chaeremon, Chrysippus of Tyana, Cornutus, Cyilenius(?), 
Cyrillus(?), Damocrates, Demosthenes Ophthalmicus, Diocles, Dios- 
corides, Erotianus, Gaetulicus, Harpocratio, Heraclitus(?) Herodotus, 
Leonidas of Alexandria, Lucilius, Macedonius(?), Maecius(?), Meges, 
Melinno(?), Memnon, Menemachus, Musonius, Nicarchus, Onosander 
Pamphila, ‘“Periplus Maris Rubri,” Philippus, Pompeius, the author 
of the Pseudo-Phocylidea(?), Tullius Sabinus(?), Sulpicius Maximus, 
Teucer of Babylon(?), Tiberius Illustrius(?), Xenocrates, and Zopy- 
rus. 

It would certainly be difficult for the advocates of the Aramaic 
gospels to match this array of names for the same period, although 
Professor Torrey has said that Aramaic literature was ‘“‘very extensive, 
rich in every field.’* But this does not precisely answer the question. 
It was: ‘“‘Where are the examples of ‘literary works now in existence 
from’ any part of the Roman world ‘in that tongue’ to bring as parallel 
to the New Testament, between Strabo near the beginning and Dio 
Chrysostom and Plutarch near the end of the first century? How do 
they explain this ‘amazing void,’ the more extraordinary as we have so 
few even of ‘fragments’?”’ (p. 51). 

What answer can we make to this demand, which seems to be 
couched in very much the terms of the one I presented some years ago 
to the advocates of the Aramaic gospels? Great importance is evident- 
ly attached to the question, and I agree that it is an important one, 
too much neglected. I would only interject that I do not for a moment 
think the New Testament was written between a.p. 20 and 80. It was 
not half written by the year 80; in fact, only two of the Four Gospels 

* The Four Gospels: A New Translation (New York, 1933), p. 252. 
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were written by about that time. But be that as it may, we will accept 
the friendly challenge and propose an answer.* 

1. First, let us put in evidence no less a figure than Dioscorides, 
whose great work on Materia medica stands like a beacon in its field 
unto this day. Written in a.p. 77-78, this book “still remains the 
most important work on the plants and drugs used in ancient times 
(of which 600 were enumerated by him), and until the 17th century 
was held as the most valuable guide to medicinal plants and drugs 
extant.’’ Yes, Dioscorides, in five books, is with us still. 

2. Then there is Onosander, a Greek philosopher of the first century 
who wrote a commentary on Plato’s Republic, now lost; but who also 
wrote what has been described as a “short but comprehensive work on 
the duties of a general.”” This was the Strategicus, dedicated to Q. V. 
Nepos, consul in a.p. 49, and legate of Britain. “It was the chief 
authority,” we are told, “for the military writings of the emperors 
Maurice and Leo, and Maurice of Saxony expressed a high opinion of 
it.”” So to the art of Medicine we add the art of War. It has been 
edited by Professor Oldfather and others for the “Loeb Library.”’ 

3. Then there is Cornutus, the Stoic philosopher, who flourished 
in the reign of Nero, by whom he was banished in 66 or 68 “for having 
indirectly disparaged the emperor’s projected history of the Romans in 
heroic verse.’’ He was the teacher and friend of the poet Persius, and 
after Persius’ death revised his satires. He was a champion of Aristotle 
and wrote on rhetoric in both Greek and Latin. His principal surviving 
work is that On Greek Theology, an exposition of popular mythology in 
the allegorical Stoic fashion. Like Onosander, he still merits an article 
to himself in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Let him represent Theol- 
ogy. 

4. Then there is the Tablet (Tabula, or Pinax) of Cebes, now gen- 
erally assigned to the first century, though pretending to be the work 
of that Cebes of Thebes who is one of the characters in Plato’s Phaedo. 
It is a dialogue, discussing an allegorical picture in the temple of Cro- 
nus, and develops some Platonic doctrines. It is still extant, as many a 
schoolboy knows, and is often printed with Epictetus. It was one of 


6 We omit from consideration the Gospels of Mark and Matthew and the two-volume 
work of Luke, as they form the body of literature for which a literary matrix is being 
sought. But it must not be forgotten that they exist in Greek, and have existed without 
any doubt, since about a.p. 70, 80, and 90, respectively. 
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the first schoolbooks used in England, Professor Wright informs us, 
and Milton spoke of it as easy and delightful. It too has an article to 
itself in the Britannica. It is a document in the field of Education, 
with the moral aspect of which it deals. 

5. The latest modern opinion assigns to the first century also the 
so-called Library of A pollodorus, “a summary of the Greek myths and 
heroic legends, derived from books, and written in a plain and un- 
affected style.’’’ Its purpose was something like Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. Only three of its original seven books had survived, when 
in 1885 an epitome of the whole work was discovered in the Vatican. 
It still forms the best of introductions to Greek Mythology. 

6. Demetrius’ treatise On Style is also now referred to the first 
century, its author being thought to be the Demetrius who was a friend 
of Plutarch and was teaching Greek at York in a.p. 80. It is “based on 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric and its main subject is the art of prose composi- 
tion.”’ It distinguishes four varieties of style: the elevated, the elegant, 
the plain, and the forcible.* It is an important work in the field of 
Rhetoric. A new movement for the improvement of Greek style, it is 
now recognized, began with the first century. 

7. The famous treatise On the Sublime, once ascribed to Longinus of 
Palmyra, is referred by modern critical opinion to the early part of 
the first century. First printed in 1554, it has come to be “recognized 
as one of the most illuminating pieces of criticism in world literature.” 
Gibbon in his journal confessed the illumination it had given him. It 
really marks “the beginning of modern appreciative criticism.”’ The 
sublime depends, the author maintains, on five things: grandeur of 
conception, intensity of emotion, the proper employment of figures of 
speech, nobility of expression, and dignity of composition.’ It is an 
important work in the field of Criticism. 

8. To the latter part of the first century the best modern opinion 
assigns the Poimandres, in fifteen chapters—the earliest work of the 
Hermetic corpus and the beginning of the extensive Hermetic litera- 
ture—which has been repeatedly published in Greek since 1554. This 
was the beginning of what became a very large and significant religious 
literature. 


? Wright, op. cit., pp. 190-91. 
8 Ibid., p. 189. * Ibid., pp. 187 and 188, 
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9. To the first century I should be much inclined to refer also the 
Greek romance Chaereas and Callirrhoe, written by Chariton of Aphro- 
disias in Caria, and extant in full in a Florence manuscript. Grenfell’s 
discovery of fragments of the work in hands of the late second century, 
at places as far apart as Oxyrhynchus in Upper Egypt and Karanis in 
the Fayum,'® makes it probable that the work was written, as he 
guardedly suggests, late in the first century. Professor F. A. Todd, in 
his recent book, Some Ancient Novels," makes Chariton the earliest of 
the Greek novelists, certainly a movement of the most enormous 
literary consequences. Chariton seems to have inaugurated the his- 
torical novel. A new translation of its eight books has just been sump- 
tuously published by Professor Warren E. Blake of Michigan.” 

10. Then there were the epigrammatists—so definite and so large 
a group that we may list them by themselves, with the number of the 
extant epigrams of each. 


1. Ammianus, one" 6. Eutroclus, one 
2. Antiphilus of Byzantium, forty- 7. Gaetulicus, nine 

nine 8. Leonidas of Alexandria, thirty- 
3. Apollonides, twenty-four, and nine 

two probable but not certain 9. Lucilius, probably four 


4. Lollius Bassus, seven, and two 10. Myrinus, three 

probable but not certain 11. Nicarchus, probably seven 
5. Diodorus of Sardis, probably 12. Pinytus, one 

thirteen 13. Thallus of Miletus, two 


A total of one hundred and sixty-four, not fragments but complete 
short poems, gleaned from the five volumes of Paton’s edition of the 
Anthology in the “Loeb Library.” Paton refers these thirteen epi- 
grammatists to the first century after Christ, the general period pre- 
scribed in the question. 

It will be necessary now to take a leaf from Eusebius, and divide 


1° Grenfell, Hunt, and Hogarth, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri (London, 1900), p. 76. 
See also Oxyrhynchus Papyri, VII, 143. 

1 Oxford, 1940. 

12 Ann Arbor and London, 1939. With the Greek novel, the first Christian novels, the 
Acts of Paul, John, Peter, Thomas, and Andrew, in the second and third centuries, are 
closely interwoven. 

18 The very fact that a single epigram would embalm a poet's memory and insure his 
immortality as an author just as much as if he wrote a hundred or a thousand, shows the 
keen Greek sense of authorship, so foreign to first-century Judaism, but so essential to the 
development of a literature. 
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our first-century Greek library into four parts: the Acknowledged 
Books, the Disputed Books, the Rejected Books,'* and the Apocryphal 
Books. The list of twenty-two books and writers already given, whose 
work falls in the main at least between a.p. 20 and 80, will no doubt 
be at once accepted. They are the Acknowledged Books. 

To a second class we may assign other books, written in Greek in 
the period designated, to which exception may perhaps be taken on 
the ground that some were written by men of Jewish blood. This seems 
to me nothing against them, and I should accept and even welcome 
them as part of the mighty movement in Greek literature in that 
period. So let us designate them as the Disputed Books. For other 
Jewish writers than Philo, Paul, and Josephus were active in the first 
century. 

11. The Wisdom of Solomon is a work of Greek origin, written in 
the very period prescribed but, for some reason, not excluded from our 
research. Yet the current view is that (a) Wisdom was written in 
Greek and (b) it was written about a.p. 40. I have come to that 
conclusion myself, after painstakingly translating the book into Eng- 
lish and after studying the matter of its origin for my Story of the A po- 
crypha. And I am confirmed in this position by the view of Oesterley 
on both points."® 

12. Here belongs also the fourth book of the Sibyllines, which is 
generally dated about a.p. 80 or soon after. The Jews began to write 
Sibyllines in the second century before Christ and continued to do so 
in the first. They were certainly at it in the late years of the first cen- 
tury after Christ, when they wrote the fourth book. These books, of 
course, still survive, much embellished and expanded, first by Jewish 
and then by Christian hands. They fall a little outside our proposed 
limits, but those limits, as we have seen, are valid only on the Aramaic 
gospels theory; they have no importance for the rest of us. 

13. Here belong also the Book of Baruch, written soon after the 
fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, and (14) the Letter of Jeremiah. written 
toward the end of the century, both composed in Greek." 


14 Church History iii. 25.3, 4. 


6 W.O. E. Oesterley, Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (New York, 1935), pp. 
209-10. 


16] may refer to the discussion of the date and language of these books given in my 
Story of the Apocrypha (Chicago, 1939), pp. 100-109. 
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15. The Letter of Claudius to the Alexandrians (Brit. Mus. Inv. 
No. 2248, vo) is an interesting Greek document of a.p. 41. It is no 
mere personal but an official communication of considerable length 
from the new emperor to his Alexandrian subjects and is full of in- 
terest of every kind.’ But since it may be considered a translation of 
a work first drafted in Latin, I will not expatiate upon it here. 

There are, in the third place, what we may call the Rejected Books, 
comprising the works of Paul, Philo, and Josephus, which the Ara- 
maists think must be omitted from consideration, since these men 
were Jews. To me, however, they seem all the more significant, be- 
cause, although they were Jews, they chose to write in Greek, and all 
that we have from their hands is written in Greek. And if our period 
were the first century, not just a.p. 20-80, we would, of course, point 
to the early work of Plutarch, done before he was fifty-five. 

We may now go a step further with Eusebius and set up a fourth 
class, the Apocryphal Books, as it were, to accommodate the innumer- 
able Greek papyrus documents of New Testament times, which we are 
told must be excluded from the picture altogether. To quote them, 
we are admonished (p. 49), is not fair play. One in particular which I 
had cited, A Termination of Partnership, dated in the seventh year of 
Antoninus (A.p. 143), was ruled out, when shown at a meeting of the 
Society of Biblical Literature where the matter of Aramaic gospels 
was being discussed. 

Let me say in its defense that it was brought forward only to meet 
the claim of the Aramaic school that “it would not be easy to find a 
specifically Greek (not also Semitic) idiom anywhere in the Four Gos- 
pels’’'* and that “the attempt to show something similar [to the Greek 
of the Gospels] in the papyri utterly fails;.... the comparison with 
the Greek of the vulgar papyri is merely ridiculous.’”* Yet this single 
obscure little document in twenty-two lines contains twenty occur- 
rences of Greek idioms familiar in the New Testament, five of them 
not also Semitic, and some of these not capable of imitation in Semitic; 
one of these last occurs seventy-five times on one page of the Gospels. 

The objection now raised to the papyrus is sweeping. It is declared 

17H. 1. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt (London, 1924), pp. 1-37. 


18 The Four Gospels: A New Translation, p. 268. 
18 Our Translated Gospels (1936), pp. liii—liv. 
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“irrelevant on three counts: it comes from Egypt, not Palestine; it is a 
document, not literary; it is not from the first century” (p. 49).*° 

But from the days of Renan and of Wellhausen it has been recog- 
nized that the Four Gospels are written not in the literary style at all 
but in informal, familiar Greek. Their linguistic analogies are with the 
vernacular documents, not with the literary works of their day, nu- 
merous though I have shown these works to be. True, it was not written 
in Palestine, but neither was the New Testament, or any book in it. 
As to its being a document, that is precisely what makes its evidence 
pertinent ; the Gospels are written in the vernacular style. Anyone who 
fails to see this simply has not explored the Greek papyrus materials. 
Every year the supposed Semitisms of the Gospels more and more 
melt away before the rising tide of the papyri. And as to its not being 
from the first century, it still belongs to the generation that produced 
the Fourth Gospel and is only fifty years later than the work of Luke. 
I happened to select a papyrus of my own for illustration, and mysmall 
personal collection did not contain a first-century document; but 
there are sixty-seven of them in the second Oxyrhynchus volume alone, 
if we must stop short at the year 100. 

The fact is that there was a common form of Greek, a Kotne, in 
general use for ordinary purposes all around the eastern Mediterran- 
ean; and that is why a papyrus document from Egypt is not irrelevant 
for the study of the language of gospels written in the same common 
dialect in Antioch, Ephesus, or Rome. 

If we accept such documents and letters as relevant materials for 
the understanding of our Greek gospels and deny their relevancy to 
the Aramaists, as has been charged, it is solely because the Aramaists 
themselves disclaim a vernacular style for their gospels and hold them 
to have been written in much better Aramaic than the Greek of the 
Gospels. This is their own position; it is nothing anyone else has or- 
dained or prescribed for them; and, of course, whenever they wish, 
they can relinquish the doctrine of the vast literary superiority of the 
supposed Aramaic gospels, and then they will be in a position to take 
full advantage of whatever contemporary Aramaic documents they 
can find. I agree that they are at present in a disadvantageous posi- 


2° Elsewhere (p. 47) the article seems to indorse the use of Greek papyri by New Testa- 
ment interpreters. 
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tion, but it is not I who have put them there. It is their repeated claim 
that the Greek gospels are in uncouth, miserable Greek, a hideous 
jargon, sometimes mere nonsense,”' while the supposed Aramaic gos- 
pels were in literary, classical Aramaic. This as long as it is maintained 
must ipso facto cut them off from the legitimate use of Aramaic docu- 
ments of private life. I for my part should be glad to see them relin- 
quish what seem to me delusions of literary grandeur and adopt a more 
realistic attitude. In fact, I do not know what can be meant by literary 
and classical Aramaic, since I cannot learn of any work of literature 
composed in that language prior to the period of the supposed Aramaic 
gospels, a.p. 30-50. 

Let us proceed to our next question. We are asked: ‘How do they 
explain this ‘amazing void,’ the more extraordinary as we have so 
few even of ‘fragments’?” (p. 51). 

We have already disposed of the void by filling it with the definite 
works of Dioscorides, Onosander, Cornutus, ‘‘Cebes,’’ Apollodorus, 
Demetrius, ‘“Longinus,’’ Chariton, the author of the Poimandres, and 
a dozen writers of epigrams, together with the more shadowy figures 
of some forty other Greek writers of the first century whose names we 
know but whose works have mostly disappeared. But, if it is frag- 
ments that are now wanted, the forty can supply them in plenty. And 
first the fragments of first-century medical writers preserved in the 
works of Galen (in the second century), Oribasius (in the fourth), and 
Aetius (in the sixth). 

1. Galen gives us fragments from such medical writers as Apollon- 
ius, Andromachus, and Damocrates, the last two poets as well as doc- 
tors; Oribasius quotes from Agathinus, Athenaeus, Herodotus, and 
Menemachus, and Aetius preserves fragments from Demosthenes 
Ophthalmicus, Xenocrates, and Zopyrus. Here are fragments from 
ten medical writers of the first century—a first instalment of the first- 
century fragments desiderated. We might add the one drawn by an- 
other Athenaeus from Chrysippus of Tyana, on cookery, to show the 
range of first-century Greek composition. 

2. Here too we may mention an old friend of all of us—that very 
Apion, best known to us as the target of Josephus’ Against Apion. 
Arthur Ludwich has edited his Fragments in Philologus in 1917 and 


2 The Four Gospels: A New Translation, pp. 267-73. 
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1919. Apion was a grammarian and a Homeric scholar as well as a 
sharp critic of the Jews and wrote a number pf books, one in particular 
entitled Glossae Homericae. It was from him that Aulus Gellius got the 
story of Androcles and the lion, of which George Bernard Shaw has 
made such telling use in our times. He headed a delegation of Alexan- 
drians to Rome to complain of the Jews in a.p. 38; settled in Rome and 
labored there. Strange he should have been forgotten, after all that 
Josephus did to give him notoriety. As a matter of fact, Josephus’ 
second book Against Apion is full of fragments of Apion’s own works 
(there are at least fifteen) which Josephus quotes sometimes at much 
length in order to refute. It is strange that they have escaped notice, 
and they will go far to reduce the supposed lack of fragments of Greek 
writers between a.p. 20 and 80. 

3. Then there are the fragments of Apollonius of Tyana, mostly 
from his letters, we fear, and they are taboo for the Aramaists; no 
letters, they insist, can be cited as evidence. But Professor Wright 
declares that he lived in the reign of Nero (just the time we want light 
upon) and wrote a Life of Pythagoras, a quotation from which, is 
preserved in Eusebius.” 

We will not weary the reader with a further catalogue of fragments, 
since he can find them for himself with the aid of the new Liddell and 
Scott Lexicon.** But isn’t it a magnificent picture? This century, sup- 
posedly so beggarly in Greek literary achievement and hence almost 
wholly neglected and misprized, but really containing the organization 
of materia medica, the development of rhetoric, the beginnings of criti- 
cism, fiction, the Hermetic literature, long so influential—and of 
Christian literature, too! I am glad I was called upon to make this 
hasty survey; it should be made, and the Aramaists have done well to 
call for it.** It reveals a highly developed, alert, sensitive, appreciative 
Greek civilization, very active in the fields of science, medicine, rhet- 
oric, education, theology, and religion—an ideal soil, broad, tolerant, 
and inquiring, for the literary expression of the new Christian faith. 


= Wright, op. cit., pp. 191-92; Eusebius, Book of the Gospel iii 3; others ascribe it to 
Apollonius’ Theology. 

22H. G. Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lezicon: A New Edition Revised 
and Augmented throughout by Sir Henry Stuart Jones (Oxford, 1940), pp. xvi—xli 

«I hope readers of this article will be disposed to add to this list and help us together 


to build up a full and true picture of Greek writing in the first century, which has so long 
suffered from neglect. 
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Beset with these hordes of first-century Greek writers, fragmentary 
or complete, we proceed to our next question: ‘““Why have only Jewish 
authors like Philo and Paul survived to redeem the Greek-speaking 
world from the charge of literary illiteracy?” (p. 51). But, of course, 
Paul was really not a literary “author” at all but a writer of personal 
letters never meant for publication; he has no bearing upon literary 
literacy; and as for that surprising charge, in general, we have easily 
shown (1) that the Greek world of the first century was simply full 
from end to end with writers—poetry, prose, philosophy, science, 
tactics, history, religion, cookery even—and (2) that much of what 
they wrote is still extant—dozens of epigrams, some of them full of 
wistful beauty; works on theology, education, strategy, medicine, 
mythology, rhetoric, style, criticism, theosophy, fiction, education— 
the fields of culture. Nor is this any recondite matter; it lies on the 
very surface of the standard Greek lexicon and the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, from which the gist of it can be learned in two hours’ time. 
In the presence of these materials we are hardly prepared for the in- 
timation that only Jewish writers like Paul and Philo survive from the 
first century to redeem the Greek-speaking world from the charge of 
literary illiteracy. The mere fact that more than thirty Greek writers 
were read in an upcountry town like Oxyrhynchus in Roman times 
would seem to dispose of that at the outset. 

But if there were no Greek vernacular papyri, no fragments from 
first-century Greek writers, no Dioscorides, no Cornutus, no ‘‘Cebes,”’ 
no Onosander, no Demetrius, no Apollodorus, no Pseudo-Longinus, no 
epigrammatists—the Greek-speaking world of the first century is 
absolved from the astounding charge of literary illiteracy by three in- 
dubitable facts: 

1. The great number of pieces of Greek literary papyri copied in 
that century, to be read by people then living. Professor Oldfather 
twenty years ago listed seventy-seven fragments of Greek literary 
manuscripts written (i.e., copied) in the first century after Christ, a 
sufficient evidence of the literary literacy of the Greeks of that century, 
for, of course, they were copied out because there was a demand for them 
then and there.* The publications of the last twenty years would 
greatly increase this figure. 


2s Charles Henry Oldfather, The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt (Madison, 
Wis., 1923). 
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2. The enormous libraries built and filled with books in the Greek 
world, which reached their peak in the first and second centuries. 
Seneca, writing in Nero’s time (a.p. 54-68), said the one in Alexandria 
contained four hundred thousand rolls.” 

3. The library room which every considerable house in Greco- 
Roman times contained. In the ruins of one of these in Herculaneum 
were found the remains of eight hundred rolls, largely of Greek Epi- 
curean philosophy, particularly Philodemus.*’ The place was de- 
stroyed in a.p. 79, just within the period we are asked to believe so 
illiterate. 

It is strange to read that New Testament scholars “ignore the trans- 
lation Greek of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha”’ and “‘hint that 
the conclusions of their expert editors are open to suspicion” (p. 47). 
I do not know what is meant by our ignoring the translation Greek of 
the Apocrypha; I have tried not to ignore it. But we can hardly do less 
than hint that their conclusions are open to suspicion, when Dean Ryle 
says (Apocrypha, p. 618)** of the Prayer of Manasseh that “it does not 
appear in the Genevan Version.”’ Of course it does, but after II Chron- 
icles.** And of the supposed universal prostitution of Babylonian 
women claimed in the Epistle of Jeremiah, verse 43, C. J. Ball says 
(ibid., p. 606) that it “describes a well-known custom of Babylonian 
religion.”’ I have found no support for this view, except the item in 
Herodotus i 199, from which the Epistle evidently got the information. 
This is made abundantly clear when it is observed that the Epistle 
leaves out the point of the whole story for the author: namely, that 
this was an idolatrous practice, associated with a temple, which he 
evidently saw in Herodotus but failed to quote. The story requires the 
context in Herodotus to connect it with idolatry. It was probably not 
a custom of Babylonian religion at all; which may excuse us if we 
sometimes look closely at the offerings of scholars even of renown. 


% De tranquilitate animi 9. 


2? Wilhelm Cronert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis (Leipzig, 1903); George Milligan, 
Here and There among the Papyri (London, 1922), p. 153. 


28R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (2 vols.; 
Oxford, 1913). It was his interest in New Testament study that first drew Professor Charles 
into these fields. 


2? | have before me the first printing of the Geneva Bible of 1560, with the Prayer of 
Manasseh following II Chronicles, on fol. 2074. Even after the Geneva Bible began to omit 
the Apocrypha, it continued to include the Prayer of Manasseh, so that Ryle’s remark was 
very wide of the truth indeed. 
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To say that there is translation of Aramaic sayings of Jesus in the 
Gospels should be no surprise to any New Testament reader, Mark 
himself having said so on at least three occasions (5:41, 7:34, and 
15:34). The question is simply as to the probability of the gospel type 
of written literature having originated in Aramaic-speaking circles in 
Palestine by a.p. 50. I have no possible aversion to such a conclusion 
if the facts seem to warrant it. My contention has been simply that 
they do not. I have in good faith asked the holders of the other opinion 
to tell us, out of their admitted professional knowledge of the field, 
what creative literary works were produced in Aramaic in Palestine 
in the first century, what Aramaic reading public there was for such 
works, and what evidence there is for the practice of creative Aramaic 
literary writing there and then.*° 

This is for some reason considered an unfair demand on my part, 
and while I regret this very much I still cannot see how we can ask less 
without leaving the whole problem in the realm of pure imagination 
and conjecture. And it is a great satisfaction that the article under- 
takes to meet my statement of the needs of the case as seen from the 
New Testament side. 

II 

The positive argument for the possibility of an Aramaic gospel 
really begins with the Nabatean and Palmyrene coins and inscriptions 
from 70 B.c. to A.D. 94. This is a very sound and satisfactory way of 
proceeding and certainly establishes the use of Aramaic for coins and 
inscriptions in those times and districts. I have never doubted this, 
nor do I see that legends on coins or tombstones and the like imply very 
much in a literary way or as to a reading public. Yet this faithful list- 
ing of each one, with its date and place of publication, so that it can 
be consulted, is beyond all praise and strikes a new note on the Ara- 
maic side of the debate. And yet few people spend much time reading 
the legends on the coins they may receive in change or in scrutinizing 
epitaphs. Such materials really accomplish little in developing reading 
habits. 

From this we are very properly led to survey the remains of Aramaic 


*° The criticism that I should have cited the demotic papyri and ostraca which, it is 
intimated, exist from every year of the first century (p. 50) is lost upon me. Does someone 
think the Gospels were written in Demotic? It must not be forgotten that the Gospels have 
come to us not in Demotic or Aramaic but in Greek; that is a fact. 
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literature, and surely nothing could be more to be desired. This is 
precisely what we have long been beseeching the Aramaic school to do. 

The first book mentioned is the supposed Aramaic form of Jose- 
phus’ War. And attention is then called to the doubt I feel as to the 
statement of Josephus that he first wrote his Jewish War in Aramaic 
and afterward translated it into Greek. This is quite true; I do have 
some doubts about it. 

First, because at the Society of Biblical Literature some years ago a 
Jewish scholar rose and declared his doubts on the subject, and his 
awakened mine. Second, because no one will admit that the Greek 
form.of the War is a translation from Aramaic or anything else, al- 
though Josephus says it is.*' Efforts to evade this statement of his by 
trying to tone his word metabalon down to mean re-writing do not en- 
tirely relieve this difficulty. The surprising thing is that here the 
Aramaic school should find themselves possessed of a perfect mine of 
what they so much need—translation Greek made from the Aramaic— 
but they with one voice declare the Greek War is nothing of the sort. 
It remains of course possible that Josephus was truthful in the other 
half of the sentence, about having written it in Aramaic in the first 
place; that is, he may have sent a shorter book, a first draft of it in 
Aramaic to the Jews of the Upper Country soon after the Jewish war 
ended, to prevent them from rebelling; but it must have been a very 
different book from this and not at all the large work in the Greco- 
Roman manner that we know. Modern students of Josephus, I ob- 
serve, take this view of his remark, which was probably meant to im- 
press his Greek readers with the culture of his people, a thing he has so 
constantly in view. Certainly there is more to be said for an Aramaic 
book of this kind than for any other, but it must be observed that it 
was meant not for Palestine but for Parthians, Babylonians, and Jews 
beyond the Euphrates and proves nothing at all about the reading 
habits of Palestine. 

Josephus, it must be remembered, speaks of his Antiquities as a 
translation from the Jewish scriptures,” and why should we suppose 


%! Jewish War i.3, where Thackeray in the ‘‘Loeb Library"’ edition renders metabalon 
“translating.” 


% Antiquities i.5; x.218. We read on p. 52 of the article that ‘‘the new edition of the 
Wars was not a sacred book; therefore, it did not demand a literal translation’: but the 
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him to have been more accurate in the one case than in the other? His 
Greek War may have been no closer to the supposed Aramaic form of it 
than his Greek Antiquities was to the Hebrew scriptures he said he was 
translating. We can no more safely assign to the first century ‘“‘one 
long impressive Aramaic work in seven full ‘books’ ” (p. 52) than we 
can regard the Greek Antiquities as a new version of the Hebrew his- 
tories. The Aramaic form of Josephus’ War was at the very best an 
abortive attempt on the part of a Hellenized Jew to introduce among 
his own people, beyond the Euphrates, Greek techniques of composi- 
tion. It was certainly no native Aramaic enterprise. And, further, 
what has become of it? We are told the Aramaic gospels disappeared 
with Aramaic Christianity; but Aramaic Judaism did not disappear, 
and why did it not cherish Josephus’ Aramaic War, which must have 
been a unique treasure of Aramaic creative literature—the only one 
they had? If they were a reading, book-loving people, why did they 
let it disappear? The Greek world preserved the Greek form of it, 
though it must have meant very little to the Greeks. 

However, Josephus’ War is number one in the proposed Aramaic 
library. Number two is the Megillat Taanith, or the Book of Fasts. 
We should like to know more of this mysterious work, which, we are 
told, was written in a.p. 66. A different view is taken by Israel Abra- 
hams, in his Chapters on Jewish Literature (1899), who says the Megil- 
lat Taanith, consisting of thirty-five brief paragraphs in Aramaic, was 
perhaps begun before the destruction of the Temple, but was com- 
pleted after the death of Trajan in a.p. 118. But a book does not exist 
until it is finished; and this one was never more than a small tract in 
size. It was at most a string of ecclesiastical rubrics, designating the 
days on which the Jews should not fast and indicating what they 
should do on these days. It cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be elevated into a creative work of Aramaic literature, calculated to 
delight a reading public. As for its being a literary precedent or a 
literary sequel to the Four Gospels, about the most moving books ever 
written, one is amazed at the mere suggestion. The Megillat is a 


Old Testament was a sacred book and should on this principle have been literally trans- 
lated. If Josephus could be so loose in ‘‘translating’’ a sacred book, as he obviously was in 
making the Old Testament histories into his Antiquities, how much further from the sup- 
posed Aramaic original must his War have been! 
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jejune and barren document of formalism, at the farthest possible 
literary remove from the warmth, tenderness, and depth of the gospels. 

These first stirrings toward Aramaic written composition—how 
meager they appear beside a sturdy piece of Greek literary work, com- 
pleted right in Jerusalem, at the court of Herod, about the time of 
Jesus’ birth—the Universal History of Nicolaus of Damascus. This 
work extended to one hundred and forty-four books and was written 
for Herod by a Greek of Syria, who was his counselor and champion. 
It has not survived, but the excerpts made from the first eight books 
for Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century make more 
than a hundred pages of print, so that the whole must have amounted 
to at least two thousand pages. 

He also wrote a Life of Augustus, which is still used as a source by 
the biographers of Julius Caesar,** as it had so much to say about 
him; indeed, it is sometimes spoken of as a “Life of Julius Caesar.’’** 
Nicolaus was also poet, dramatist, commentator, philosopher, as well 
as skilled diplomatic agent and protector of the Jews. He was no 
literary genius, but in the sheer bulk of his literary output this one 
Greek seems to have surpassed the total accumulated literary product 
of the Hebrew people at the time of his death, early in the first century. 
How well this illustrates the passionate Greek bent toward literary 
expression, even in Palestine, in the time of Christ! 

We are next told of “sayings of Hillel and other Fathers in the 
Pirge Aboth, oracles, letters of Gamaliel I to Jews in Daroma, Galilee, 
Babylonia, Media, and Greece, and passages in the Mishna,” which 
“are in Aramaic, and some must go back to the first century at least.” 
But that the Jews of Palestine spoke Aramaic in the first century and 
wrote their letters in it is unquestioned ; it is not in debate and does not 
seem to me to bear upon the discussion. The question is the question 
of creative literary activity in written classical Aramaic by the year 50 
after Christ.* 

As for the Pirge Aboth, it is a Hebrew, not an Aramaic work, and 
the fact that it is full of bits of Aramaic only shows its literary form- 


23 W. Warde Fowler, Julius Caesar (New York, 1892), p. 370. 
* Wright, op. cit., p. 176. 
** Since that is the year by which, we are told, the Aramaic gospels were written. 
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lessness. And when was the Pirge written? That is a point we are try- 
_ing to keep in view. 

We are next told of the Sephar Gezerata, or Sepher Gezerot—the 
Book of Decrees. On the basis of the scholia in the Megillat Taanith 
this is declared to be a written record of Sadducean decisions on legal 
problems. But what is the date of these scholia? Other scholars de- 
clare them to be very late, and one is amazed to hear them taken as 
decisive evidence for what happened in a.p. 66. Moreover, the Jews 
used Sepher in highly figurative ways; “A book of Remembrance 
(Sepher Zikkaron) was written” Mal. 3:16). Does anyone think this 
refers to an actual book? This scholium on Taanith is no more than a 
picturesque Jewish way of noting the end of an era—the era of the 
Sadducean masters of the Temple. I have examined the argument 
closely, and I cannot see that it establishes the Sepher even as a He- 
brew written document, to say nothing of an Aramaic one. 

The discussion goes on to take the popular side in the question of 
the Gospels’ picture of the Pharisees; it is thought altogether too se- 
vere. The effort is made to absolve Jesus of it and blame it on the First 
Evangelist, or even on later Greek copyists. I have often wondered 
what these scholars do with II Maccabees, admittedly a Pharisaic 
writing, and as trustworthy a picture as we can now hope to obtain of 
Pharisaic ideals just before the time of Christ. The writer revels in 
horror; the modern translator turns from him in disgust and works on 
other books for a time, until he can bear to return to his loathsome 
task. And how does it all end? With Judas proposing to take Nican- 
or’s head, and cut out his tongue and feed it in little pieces to the 
birds! Could hating one’s enemy be more clearly taught? So spoke 
the Pharisee. This is no book about him; this is his own book speaking. 
And this is precisely the Pharisaic attitude that Jesus is denouncing in 
the Gospel of Matthew. I am surprised that writers on the Pharisees 
so consistently ignore II Maccabees, which is about the most authentic 
source we possess on that sect.* 

My question, “What would an Aramaic reading public have to 
read?” is replaced by another: ““What did it read?” and answered 
with two Elephantine papyri which were being read in the fifth century 


3 Oesterley, op. cit., pp. 315-20. It seems tolerably clear that it was the Sadducees that 
brought about the death of Jesus, but it is equally clear that the Pharisees were involved 
in the murder of Stephen, as the Acts points out. 
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B.c. One was the translation of the autobiography of Darius I, pre- 
served in three other languages in the famous Behistun inscription. 
The five columns of the Old Persian text run to about four hundred 
lines, or about one-fourth the length of the Gospel of Mark.*’ The 
inscription stipulates that it is to be translated and circulated through- 
out the empire, and to this decree the Aramaic version is clearly due. 

The other book was the Aramaic Ahigar—not a very extended 
piece of reading, at least as it has come down to us in that language. 
As it stands, it is about the length of the Letter to the Ephesians. In 
fact, these two books are chiefly impressive by reason of their brevity. 
As to my observation that Ahigar is a translation, Professor Olmstead 
himself, in his History of Palestine and Syria (1931), says (p. 570): 
“The Wisdom of Ahiqar had come from a cuneiform original, through 
or influenced by the Persian.”’ Be that as it may, he now holds it to be 
an original piece of Aramaic literature: “It is virtually certain that 
the Aramaic form is original” (p. 55). But Cowley in his edition of 
the Aramaic text says “the Aramaic is not, as assumed by Charles 
(p. 720), the original of the book” which is probably a translation from 
the Persian, though the work was first written in Babylonian ;** indeed 


Clement of Alexandria ascribes Ahigar (“Akikaros’’) to Babylonian 
sources. ** 


My remark that no one up to a.p. 50 had ever written a book in 
Aramaic is described as a “slander.’’ But it is no slander on a people 
to say they do not write books. Most peoples do not. It is the excep- 
tional peoples that write books in their own tongue and create litera- 
ture. This assumption that every spoken language must necessarily 
create a literature is the basic misconception of the Aramaic school. 
That the people in question possessed the art of writing and employed 
it in business and in inscriptions on coins and tombs has really nothing 
to do with it. We are concerned with the originaticn of a new type of 
literature, the gospel, and that is no small matter. Moreover, even 
this article has been able to suggest but one possible book’ written in 


37 See A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past and Present (New York, 1909), p. 181. 
3A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (1923), pp. 205-6. 
39 Miscellanies i.15.69. 


*¢ Part of Enoch may have been written in Aramaic, just as part of Daniel was, but as to 
which part was so written scholars disagree; and the question is: Did the partin question, 
whichever it was, ever exist as a separate book? As for the Secrets of Enoch, it is now 
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Aramaic before a.p. 50—the Story of Ahigar—and, on that one, Cowley 
and Clement and the writer’s own former opinion are against him. 

And now we come to the matter of the targums, the translations of 
the Hebrew synagogue lections into Aramaic for the benefit of those 
present who did not understand Hebrew. 

The targum formed part of Jewish traditional literature. It was not 
supposed to be written, and in Palestine for a long time it had no 
definite form. As the Jewish Encyclopedia says: “Early in the Fourth 
century Samuel ben Isaac, upon entering a [Palestinian] synagogue, 
once saw a teacher (sopher) read the Targum from a book, and bade 
him desist.’’ It is evident that as late as the fourth century, some 
three hundred years after the times we are discussing, strict Jews 
thought the targum should be recited, not read. This is the general 
view about the early targums. It is obvious that the translation 
(which is all that ‘‘targum’’ means) either was remembered by the so- 
called “reader’’ or made afresh from the scripture as it was read. But 
now an effort is made to push the use of written targums of much of the 
Old Testament back into the centuries before Christ. This is, of course, 
the reverse of the established opinion*' The evidence brought forward 
for this is very confused, as we are constantly made to pass from the 
use of the targums by Jesus and his disciples (which I did not suppose 
anyone had ever doubted) to the reading of them by Jesus and his 
disciples. And here belongs the supposed discovery of a fragment of 
the Aramaic gospel resembling Matt. 5:17 in Shabbat 116b—certainly 
far from the only explanation of the resemblance, and one which even 
Montefiore in his commentary on Matthew failed to observe.” 

In the Jewish tract in question, a “philosopher,” probably, as 
Strack thought, a Jewish Christian, is being ridiculed by Gamaliel II 
(ca. A.D. 100) and his sister. The philosopher refers to the teaching of 
generally understood to have been written in Greek. The long list of Jewish writings in 
Hebrew (pp. 56—57) serves only to confuse the problem; an original Hebrew gospel is not 
the subject under discussion. Of course, Ecclesiasticus was written in Hebrew, early in the 
second century sB.c., but it is still far from settled that the medieval portions of it represent 


the original Hebrew text, nor can their gradua! emergence here and there through almost 
half a century be properly described as ‘‘one stroke” (p. 56). 


41 See Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, I, i, 156 f.; 
Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1941), p. 77: ‘“The original Palestin- 
ian Targums of the Law and the Prophets (those on the Writings are late), dating from the 
second century, were edited in Babylonia in the third century and have come down to us in 
late recensions."’ 


“ C.G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (2 vols.; London, 1927), II, 46f. 
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the Gospel: “Not to take from the Law of Moses have I come, but 
to add to the Law of Moses have I come.”” That such a man should 
targum the Greek gospel into Aramaic is perfectly natural; we could 
hardly expect Shabbat to give it in Greek. He is obviously quoting 
Matt. 5:17, as Strack points out.** This is confirmed by the later play 
upon Matt. 5:14-16 (“Let your light shine’), which D. H. Mueller 
observed and Strack recognized. 

But the incident is only the sequel to the account of the “‘philoso- 
pher’s” quoting from the Gospel the saying, “Son and daughter shall 
inherit together.”” This is quite unlike the attitude of Jesus when he 
said, ‘Who made me a judge or arbitrator of your affairs?” (Luke 12: 
14), nor has it a place among the recognized fragments of the oral gos- 
pel. I do not recall any effort on the part of the Aramaic school to find 
a place for it in their Aramaic gospels. It is probably, as Strack sug- 
gested, a projection of Paul’s teaching in Gal. 3:28: “There is no 
room for ‘male’ and ‘female’; for in union with Christ Jesus you are all 
one.” This would mean that the term “‘Gospel’’ is used loosely of 
Christian teaching in general, whether through Matthew or Paul. 

The article, however, now proposes to take the other saying as 
showing that people in Gamaliel’s circle knew a written Aramaic 
gospel or gospels, and it is true that the expression “Gilyon,”’ or “Gil- 
yonim,” was used, by the scribes of the early second century, of written 
gospels. They discussed what to do in case of fire on the Sabbath and 
decided to let the heretics’ books burn, divine names and all. It is con- 
tended that this implies that these books were in Aramaic, and the 
reference is to the sacred tetragrammaton. But the text reads, “The 
Gilyonim (gospels; the Munich MS has the sg., hag-gilyon, ‘‘the gos- 
pel’) and the books of the Minim (Christians) are not saved from 
fire.” If the Gilyonim were written Aramaic gospels, what were the 
other books of the Minim? Were they also in Aramaic? Had the 
Pauline epistles or other Christian books already passed into Aramaic 
by translation? But if they had, the Gospels may just as well have 
done so too. The passage from Shabbat 116a proves too much, unless 
we are to suppose a number of different Christian books, composed in 
Aramaic, of which the gospel was but one type. The whole passage is 


“HH. L. Strack, Jesus, die Haeretiker und die Christen nach den aeltesten juedischen An- 
gaben (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 19*, 20*, 2. 
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most naturally understood as referring to a case where Greek Christian 
books containing the name of God were in danger of being burned 
up on the Sabbath. There is no ground for supposing all rabbis to 
have been ignorant of Greek, and, of course, if fire broke out, they 
would let the Christian books, if they possessed any, burn. 

The new argument for the Aramaic gospel, in short, leaves me more 
assured than before that the whole supposed Aramaic gospel move- 
ment has been conjured up in a literary vacuum, and the chief diffi- 
culty in attacking it is that there is really nothing to attack. More- 
over, the Aramaic school in general seems to me to ignore four es- 
tablished facts about the New Testament literature. 

1. The Greek of the Gospels is vernacular, not literary. This leaves 
the demand for a list of works of Greek literature from the gospel- 
making period quite beside the mark; the Gospels had nothing to do 
with them. On the other hand, it does give the vernacular Greek docu- 
ments of that period the closest bearing upon the gospel language. 
Wellhausen, Renan, and all the modern New Testament Greek gram- 
marians agree on this point. 

2. The period of the gospel origins was not a.p. 30-50, as the Ara- 
maic school assumes, but a.p. 70-110. I have nevertheless met the 
argument on the ground prescribed, in order not to seem to evade the 
issue and in order to assemble a literary picture too long neglected by 
writers on Greek literature. 

3. The Gospel of John faces the sects (chap. 17); the unity of Chris- 
tian believers has become a crying need of the time. This is the atmos- 
phere of Ignatius, and dates the gospel. Detailed study must not pro- 
ceed in indifference to this broad fact. 

4. The Johannine view of Jesus, so different from the Synoptic, is 
due to the effect of Paul’s letters upon the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
which shows the influence of ten of them, and in some very notable 
passages, such as John 3:16, is simply condensing Paul. So if John 
was written in Aramaic,‘‘ these two considerations demand an Ara- 
maic Christianity(a) familiar with the letters of Paul and(b) facing the 
Docetic sect early in the second century—which is very close to a his- 
torical absurdity. 


“As De Zwaan has recently argued (‘‘John Wrote in Aramaic,’ Journal of Biblical 
Literature, lvii [1938], 155-71. 
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It is quite true, as the article says, that Semitic idiom is sometimes 
reflected in New Testament Greek and should affect translation. The 
curious fact is that Greek translators have sometimes been more 
observant of this than Aramaic ones (cf. Mark 4:9, for example, in 
The New Testament: An American Translation and in The Four Gos- 
pels: A New Translation). The notion that New Testament men are 
ignorant of Semitics is a misapprehension widely prevalent among 
the advocates of Aramaic gospels.” 

The article’s suggestion that New Testament graduate students 
should learn Hebrew and Aramaic (p. 71) is sound but not new: this 
has always been the practice at Chicago. In the Annual Register of 
that university for 1893-94 (p. 80), a knowledge of Hebrew is an- 
nounced as a prerequisite for Courses 40, 41, 43, and 45 in the New 
Testament department. My successors at Chicago, I am happy to say, 
have not abated these requirements but have even added Armenian to 
their New Testament equipment. 


Ill 
We have covered the two principal points of our study: the prob- 


lem of Greek literature in the first century and the problem of Aramaic 


literature in the first century. Two or three minor points remain to be 
noted. 


That Jesus painfully acquired the Hebrew language through study 
of the Hebrew original with the aid of supposedly written Aramaic 
targums makes too hard work of it altogether. It forgets that every 
Sabbath at the Synagogue the Law was read in Hebrew, a verse at a 
time, each verse being immediately translated into Aramaic. This 
would be an ideal way to teach any observant listener Hebrew; in 
fact, it is hard to see how he could help learning it, since the languages 
are very much alike anyway.“ Such an experience repeated every 

* My own graduate work in New Testament, for example, was preceded by three solid 


years of specialization in pure Semitics—Hebrew, Arabic, Assyrian, Aramaic, Babylonian, 
Syriac, and Ethiopic. 


“ It is easy to exaggerate the differences between Aramaic and Hebrew; the first verse 
of Genesis reads: 


in Hebrew: Bréshith bara’ -wlohim Sth hashshimayim wéth ha ares; 
in Aramaic: Bqadhmin bra’ “adhonay yath shmayya wyath *ar‘a. 
An eager, intelligent boy, brought up to believe these words expressed the very will of 


God, would not be slow to perceive their resemblance, which may be said to strike the 
hearer in the face. 
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week for fifteen years would go far to teach anyone Hebrew. It is more 
instruction in that language than most of us have had. The alphabets 
were the same, too, so that a reading knowledge of Hebrew might 
easily have been gained by Jesus without the aid of any written tar- 
gums at all. 

As to my natural question why the Aramaic gospels disappeared, 
we are told one might with more reason ask why the lost letters of Paul 
in Greek have not survived (p. 66). But Paul wrote nothing for pub- 
lication, and the wonder is that any of his letters have been preserved; 
while the Aramaic gospels were supposedly written to be circulated. 

That scholars are agreed that the Peshitta of the Old Testament 
“‘was, like the Septuagint, made by and for the Jews of Mesopotamia”’ 
(p. 69), is very far from true. It is enough to refer to Pfeiffer’s state- 
ment in his recent Introduction to the Old Testament (1941) that “the 
most likely opinion is that of F. Buhl (Kanon und Tezt des Alten Testa- 
ments, p. 187), according to whom the Peshitta ‘owed its origin to 
Christian efforts: in part older individual Jewish translations were 
utilized, in part the remainder was commissioned to Jewish Christians 
for translation’ ”’ (p. 120). As far as the Septuagint is concerned, I 
know of no scholars who connect it with Mesopotamia. 

“Point by point,” the article triumphantly concludes, “the chal- 
lenge has been met... . we have proved. ... that the Targums were 
in full use in the days of Jesus, .... that he did use them, .... that 
we have good and early evidence for the existence of Aramaic Gospels.”’ 
Of course the Targums were in use in Jesus’ day, and they were used 
by him—his dying words were a targum—but that they were written 
targums, the only point at issue, has not been proved; in fact, it has 
not even been made probable. It is contrary to the probabilities, to the 
evidence, and to general Jewish opinion. 

The case for the written Aramaic gospels is no better.‘’ Yet the 
article now proceeds to attempt to reconstitute them. Working from 
the sixfold story of the Feeding of the Multitudes, it quickly and easily 
arrives at what it declares the only possible conclusion to be drawn: 
Mark and Matthew employed a common source. But every beginner 


47 In fairness it should be observed that the article takes a much more conservative 
view of Aramaic influences on the Four Gospels than that of Torrey, DeZwaan, and others 


(p. 70). 
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in the Synoptic Problem knows how easy and how delusive it is to set 
up a theory on the basis of a single section. Nothing is offered that 
discredits the usual view that Matthew is here using Mark. And be- 
fore any serious solution of the Synoptic Problem is set up, every paral- 
lel section in the Synoptic Gospels must be minutely compared, not 
just one, and certainly not a section as simple and transparent as the 
Feeding of the Multitudes. To one who has made such a comparison, 
what is now so hastily offered seems rudimentary and amateurish to a 
degree. Yet we are told: “This one example should be quite enough to 
kill for all time the general belief that Mark is an original source”’ 
(p. 71).** Our Aramaic friends have little idea of the years of close 
and hard work that must go into the framing of a tenable theory of the 
Synoptic Problem. 

For my own part, I long ago did what seemed to me full justice to 
the very just claims of the Aramaic gospel theory. I quite agree that 
there was an Aramaic gospel and that it was the earliest of gospels. 
But it was an oral, not a written gospel, and that is what Papias was 
trying to convey in his somewhat baffling remarks on the subject, pre- 
served in Eusebius, Church History iii. 39.15. This is why Paul and 
Luke, Clement and Polycarp, quote from it with such words as “‘Re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus.’ It was a memorized gospel, 
handed down in that characteristic Jewish fashion, by word of mouth, 
like the Mishnah. Of course, such an impractical method did not long 
satisfy the Greek church, which had to have written gospels. 

The article closes with a note drawn from the introduction to 
Matthew in the new Catholic version of the New Testament:** 
“ ‘Writing for his countrymen of Palestine, St. Matthew composed 
his Gospel in his native Aramaic, the Hebrew tongue mentioned in the 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles The Gospel was soon trans- 
lated into Greek—possibly during the lifetime of St. Matthew or a 
little later; certainly before the close of the first century. The original 
has been lost in the course of time. The Greek text, however, is in sub- 
stantial conformity with the original’ (p. 3).” 

This statement is hailed as “a very significant sign of the times.”’ 
But the time it is a sign of is not the twentieth century but the third, 


48 See Leary, From the Pyramids to Paul (New York, 1935), pp. 57-66. 
* Issued in Paterson, N.J., in May, 1941. 
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when Origen wrote it, following tradition, as he says, and probably 
quoting Papias, like Irenaeus before him and Eusebius afterward.°° 
No, this is hardly a sign of our times. And it is well to leave off just 
there, for the Catholic version adds one more sentence, which hardly 
suits the Aramaic book: “St. Matthew’s Gospel then was the only 
book of the New Testament written in a language other than the 
Greek common to the people of the empire.’’ How strange, then, that 
it so often follows the Greek Mark, phrase after phrase! 

Is it not perfectly clear that what is demanded for the sound prog- 
ress of this research is a competent if brief history of Aramaic litera- 
ture? Why has this not been written? It would seem to be a most 
attractive task, and I would commend it to any capable Ph.D. candi- 
date in the Semitic field. In fact, I would welcome such a thesis if 
offered in the New Testament department, were I still chairman of 
such a department. It would not add greatly to its bulk to make it also 
a corpus of what remains of Aramaic literature, original or translated, 
down to a.p. 100. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


% Eusebius Church History vi. 25.4; ef. iii. 24.6, ete. 
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NABIA ABBOTT 
Il. THE UMAYYADS 


Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, the founder of the Umayyad dynasty, 
while yet the governor of Syria in the reigns of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman, 
sized up the tribal situation in that province and used it to his advan- 
tage. The Bani Kalb were at this time the most powerful tribal group 
in these northern territories. Mu‘aiwiyah courted and won their sup- 
port. The Umayyad-Kalb relationships were further strengthened by 
several marriage alliances. Sa‘id ibn al-‘As had married the Kalbite 
Hind bint al-Farasifah. The caliph ‘Uthman wrote and commissioned 
Sa‘id to secure her sister, if she had one, for him. So the young 
N#ilah bint al-Farasifah was in time (4.H.28/a.p. 649) started on her 
way to Madinah, the bride-elect of the Commander of the Faithful. 
Her family gave her parting instructions as to her toilet and perfumes 
so she could hold her own with the aristocratic women of the Quraish.' 
She was to prove a spirited woman equal to the demands of her high 
station. She bore the generous and indulgent ‘Uthman several daugh- 
ters? and took a genuine interest in his problems, standing by him to 
the last. The traditions paint an admirable picture of this young and 
faithful wife, whose counsel was sought and respected by ‘Uthman at 
the same time that it was feared and resented by Marwan ibn al-Ha- 
kam.* When matters went from bad to worse until ‘Uthman stood 
face to face with his murderers, N@ilah rushed to shield him from their 
blows and lost, according to some, two or three of her own fingers in 
that struggle.* Aided by Umm Habibah, she saw to and attended 


*See J NES, I (1942), 106-26. 
(Copyright 1942 by the University of Chicago. All Rights Reserved.} 


1 Ansdb, V, ed. Goitein (Jerusalem, 1936) 11f.; Tabari, I, 2827; Mohammed ibn 
Ishaq al-Washsha, Kitadb al- Muwashshé (Leyden, 1886), pp. 83 f.; but ef. ‘J¢gd, III, 276. 


2? Ansdb, V, 3, 12 f., 106; Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 40. 
* Ansdb, V, 65; Tabari, I, 2974-77. 


‘Tabari, I, 3020, 3255; Ansdb, V, 69-71; Ibn al-Tiqtagi, Fakkri, ed. Derenbourg 
(Paris, 1895), p. 137. 
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“Uthmin’s secret burial, under extremely difficult, if not indeed dan- 
gerous, circumstances.° She wrote Mu‘awiyah in Syria an account of 
the murder and urged him to avenge the blood of the slain caliph. 
She or Umm Habibah sent him also ‘Uthman’s bloodstained shirt to- 
gether with Na@ilah’s severed fingers to be used, no doubt, for war 
propaganda.® Both women rejoiced greatly and taunted Aishah sav- 
agely when the latter’s brother, Mohammed ibn Abi Bakr, who had 
taken an active part in ‘Uthman’s murder, was in turn himself slain.’ 
N@ilah eventually went to Syria, where Mu‘awiyah urged his per- 
sonal suit upon her, but she preferred to remain faithful to ‘Uthman’s 
memory. To prove that she was in earnest, she disfigured herself by 
pulling out two of her front teeth.’ Traditions favorable to the Umay- 
yads have perhaps touched up in spots this picture of the real Na?ilah. 
The bold outlines, however, seem to be true to the original and reveal 
a character that is independent, courageous, and faithful. 

A marriage of even greater political significance than the union of 
‘Uthman to N@ilah, and one that seems to have taken place about 
the same time, was that of Mu‘awiyah to Maisiin bint Bahdal 
of the aristocracy of the Kalb. Her son, Yazid, the only offspring 
of this union, was to become Mu‘awiyah’s heir and successor to 
the caliphate. The general picture one usually gained from the tradi- 
tions of Maisiin as a wife was, until comparatively recent times, not 
very gratifying. It was based largely on the so-called “Song of Mai- 
sin,” in which the poetess expressed an outspoken preference for a des- 
ert as against a city life and referred to her husband (unnamed in the 
poem) in no flattering terms. Mu‘awiyah, overhearing the song, so 
the story goes, was indignant to the point of divorcing his wife and 
ordering her back to her people. The authoress is now believed to 
have been a certain Maisiin bint Jandal of the Fazadrah and not our 
Maisiin bint Bahdal of the Kalb. In that case the story of Maisiin’s 
divorce, based entirely on this poem, must be discarded.’ Disasso- 


’ Tabari, I, 3047 f.; Ansab, V, 69-71, 80, 85. 

* Ansab, V, 99; Tabari, I, 3255; ‘Iqd, II, 26yf. 

’ Kindi, Governors and Judges of Egypt, ed. Guest (London, 1912), pp. 30f. 

8 Ansdb, V, 13, 99 f.; cf. Lammens, *‘Mo‘awia,’’ MFOB, III, 157 f. 

*Cf. Lammens, op. cit., pp. 176f.; ef. also J. W. Redhouse, “Observations on the 
Various Texts and Translation of the So-called ‘Song of Meysiin’ "’, J/RAS, XVIII (1886) 
268-94. 
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ciated from this colorful poem, Maisiin somewhat eludes us as a vivid 
personality. She seems to have been wrapped up in the life of her 
young son whom she delighted to dress up in fine clothing to gladden 
the eyes of his affectionate father.'® She is generally credited with 
taking an interest in the education of Yazid, whom she took with her 
to the deserts of the Kalb south of Palmyra. She at one time accom- 
panied Mu‘dwiyah on an expedition into Asia Minor." All in all, she 
received Mu‘awiyah’s stamp of approval as maid, wife, and mother.” 

But if Maisiin herself had no direct influence on the politics of her 
day, her family, particularly her brother M4lik and his son Hassan, 
played leading roles in the reign of her son Yazid I (60—-64/680-—83) and 
his immediate but short-lived successors.'* Yazid himself continued 
the Umayyad-Kalb marriage alliances by taking to wife the daughter 
of Huraith ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, prominent in the Dimat al-Jandal 
territory.'* 

The next Umayyad royal woman to catch and hold our attention is 
the Quraishite wife of Yazid I and, after him, of Marwan I. This was 
the diminutive Fakhitah bint Abi Hashim, nicknamed Habbah (grain, 
berry) on account of her size, but better known as Umm Khalid. 
Her marriage to Yazid seems to have taken place early in the fifth 
decade of Islam.'’® She bore him four sons—Mu‘awiyah, Khalid,’® 
‘Abd Allah the Elder, and Abi Sufyan.'’ Yazid was passionately 
fond of her, and her absence made his heart grow fonder. The poet 
in him sang: 

Travel I but a mile or stay away but an hour, 
Love for Umm Khilid calls me back to her bower.'* 


This did not mean that Yazid devoted himself to her entirely. He fol- 
lowed the custom of his people and day and had his full quota of 
wives. His choice was at times conditioned by political motives. This 
was probably the reason for his marriage to Umm Miskin, great- 


1® Aghdni, XVI, 33 

Muir, The Caliphate... . ed. Weir (Edinburgh, 1915), p. 203. 

12 Aghdni, XVII, 55. 13 Cf. Lammens, op. cit., III, 150-91 
14 Baladhuri, Futih, p. 62; Igdbah, I, 773, No. 1963. 

 Ansdb, V, 159; IVB (ed. Schloessinger), 65. 


%* The age of her oldest son, Mu‘awiyah II, at time of his death in a.a. 64 is variously 
estimated between eighteen and twenty-three years (cf. Ansdb, IVB, 63). 


1? Tbid., pp, 4, 61. 18 Tbid., p. 2. 
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granddaughter of ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab, since the occasion called 
forth a poem of consolation addressed to the distressed Umm Khilid.'® 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this beloved wife, characterized 
further as “‘an excellent and a wise woman,” had considerable influ- 
ence over her husband, to whom she suggested the nomination of her 
son Mu‘awiyah as heir apparent. Yazid promised to do so and in- 
trusted the affair to her nephew, the Kalbite Hassan ibn Malik. 
The choice of Mu‘awiyah was neither a wise nor a happy one, for the 
sickly youth, brought to the throne by the untimely death of his still- 
young father, had no taste for worldly power. In vain did his mother 
on his accession and during his very brief reign seek to put some spirit 
into him and inspire him to kingly action. “O my son,” she urged, “I 
would rather you sink into oblivion than display such weakness!” 
“Would to God I could sink into oblivion!’ answered the stricken 
youth, despairing of his life in this world and fearful of hell in the 
next.2° Urged to nominate his full brother, Khalid, a minor, as his suc- 
cessor, he begged to be relieved of the responsibility and commissioned 
his Kalbite granduncle, Hassin, to take matters in hand and await 
a democratic election of a new caliph.”! 

But a democratic election of a new caliph was precisely what Has- 
sin, or any of the other leaders for that matter, did not want. Hassin 
naturally enough wished to promote the cause of his young grand- 
nephew, Khalid ibn Yazid, so that Hassan himself and his Kalbites 
should continue to be a power in imperial affairs. The Bani Qais, on 
the other hand, were out to prevent this very perpetuation of power 
in the hands of their rival tribe. In the meantime the cause of the 
rival caliph at Makkah, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, the grandson of Abi 
Bakr, was gaining momentum. With Yazid and Mu‘awiyah II both 
dead, with none but the boy Khalid as Sufyanid candidate, with the 
Kalbite Hassin opposed by the powerful Qais who threw in their lot 
with the mature and experienced ‘Abd Allah, for whom province after 
province declared, it seemed very likely that the Umayyads were to be 
out of the caliphal picture. The Umayyads themselves were divided. 


18 Ibid., p. 4; cf. Lammens, op. cit., pp. 280-82. 


20 Ansdb, IVB, 65; cf. Lammens, ‘‘Mo‘awia II,’ Rivista degli studi orientali, VII 
(1916-18), 41-43. 


21 Ansdb, IVB, 65; cf. Lammens, ‘‘Le Califat de Yazid I," MFOB, V (1912), 96 ff. 
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Their Hijazian branch, led by Marwan ibn al-Hakam and called after 
him Marwanid, was on the verge of acknowledging ‘Abd Allah. For- 
tunately for the dynasty, ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Ziyad, hastening from 
‘Iraq to Syria, put forth a plan that was to unite the Umayyads at this 
critical moment and enable them to offer effective opposition to ‘Abd 
Allah ibn al-Zubair. This plan was to declare Marwan himself as 
caliph with Khalid ibn Yazid as his successor. The new arrangement 
was to be further strengthened by the marriage of Marwan to Yazid’s 
widow, the mother of Khalid, that is, our Umm Khalid. The plan 
went through and proved its great worth in the victory of the Umay- 
yads over their rivals in the decisive Battle of Murj Rahit (64/684), 
which snatched Syria back from the opposition.” 

But with the Syrian crisis passed, Marwan, who in the opinion of 
Wellhausen had reached the throne in Damascus “without merit or 
will of his own,” but who, according to Lammens, had only reaped the 
just fruits of his long years of service in the Umayyad cause,”* began 
to break first the spirit and then the letter of the Sufyanid-Marwanid 
agreement. Neither party to the political marriage seems to have had 
a personal taste for it.* Umm Khalid had been argued into it, and 
Marwan neglected her once the marriage’s political purpose was ac- 
complished. Furthermore, with grown and able sons of his own, Mar- 
win resented the youth Khalid as his heir apparent. Insults were 
heaped on the head of the young heir, and to these were soon added 
real injury, when he was set aside from the succession in favor of 
Marwin’s two sons—‘Abd al-Malik and, after him, his brother, “Abd 
al-Aziz.” The great majority of the sources tell how Umm Khalid 
avenged herself and her son by either smothering the aged Marwan to 
death or treating him to a dose of poison.” Faced with her crime and 
threatened with due punishment by ‘Abd al-Malik, she saved her 
neck by insinuating that it would indeed be a disgrace for the Mar- 

2 Ansdb, V, 141, 128 f., 132-35; cf. Wellhausen, The Arab Kingdom and Its Fall, trans 
Weir (Calcutta, 1927), pp. 167-82. 


23 Wellhausen, p. 182; Lammens in £/, III, 307 f., and ‘‘L’Avénement des Marwa- 
nides,’" MFOB, XII (1927), 41-149. 

4 Ansdb, V. 144f., 156. 

*% Ibid., p. 158; Wellhausen, pp. 182 f. 


* Ansdb, V, 159; Ibn Sa‘d, V, 29f.; Tabari, Il, 576-78; Ya‘qibi, Muraj, V, 206 f.; 
Aghaéni, XVI, 90. 
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wanids to have it known that a woman had killed Marwan*’—a senti- 
ment which smacks of later times. 

However, this spirited and dramatic version of Umm Khilid’s part 
in the death of MarwAn is not unanimously conceded. There were evi- 
dently those who believed Marwan died a natural death, while others 
made him a victim of the plague. Moslem historians of comparatively 
later date assert that the circumstances of Marwian’s death were 
mysterious and that it is the subject of much dispute among the his- 
torians themselves.”* A subject of dispute it still remains. Wellhausen 
follows the murder account as given in Tabari, while Lammens, to 
whom Marwan I was a sort of a hero and a man incapable of the in- 
sults he is supposed to have hurled at Umm Khilid, prefers to make 
the plague the villain of the death scene. Umm Khilid’s complete dis- 
appearance from the picture after Marwan’s death is not particularly 
in keeping with an aggressive and murderous character. Thus, though 
one tends to incline to Lammens’ view that the murder stories are 
probably later fabrications aimed at discrediting the Umayyads,”* yet 
one is also tempted to say with the Moslem historians, ‘‘Allah (alone) 
knows best the truth of the matter.” 

The disinherited Khalid, deserted under the new circumstances by 
Uncle Hassan and his Kalbites, largely on account of his youth, grew 
to be a young man of comparatively little account in politics. Indig- 
nant at the treatment his younger brother had received at the hands of 
Walid, the son of ‘Abd al-Malik, Khalid complained to the latter but 
got little satisfaction. In the argument that followed, Marwanid and 
Sufyanid ancestry, male and female, was trotted forth to add to the 
relative worth of the royal cousins. In this sort of thing at this period 
of Islamic history the female line of descent was seldom ignored or for- 
gotten.*° 

But if Khalid was no politician, he did have poetic talents and sci- 
entific ambitions. His efforts in medicine, chemistry, and astronomy 
won him the title of hakim or philosopher-scientist of the Umayyads, 


27 Aghani, XVI, 90; Jahiz, Mahdsin, ed. Van Vioten (Leyden, 1898), p. 263; but cf. 
*‘Iqd, II, 314. 


** Mas‘idi, V, 206f.; Ibn Taghribirdi, Nujim al-Zdhirah (Annals), ed. Popper 
(Berkeley, Calif., 1909-———-), I, 188 f. 


2* Lammens, ‘‘L’ Av@énement des Marwanides."’ op. cit., pp. 116, 135f. 
2° E.g., Aghaéni, XVI, 91; Ibn Khallikin, I, 482; Ansdb, V, 371 f. 
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though his genuine scientific activities have probably been exagger- 
ated.*! Be that as it may, few can question his sense of humor and his 
devotion to his Kalbite maternal relatives, as seen from the following 
anecdote told of him. After ‘Abd al-Malik’s governor, Hajjaj ibn 
Yiisuf, had helped to defeat ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair and had ordered 
and carried out his execution, Khalid, letting bygones be bygones, 
wished to marry ‘Abd Allah’s widowed sister, daughter of Zubair and 
a Kalbite mother, Ribab. Khalid was short like his mother, and Ram- 
lah objected to his stature. Told of this, he collected all the short 
men he could lay hold of, himself donned a tall high hat to add false 
height to his stature, and then all paraded before the house of his be- 
loved Ramlah. The lady appreciated the situation and accepted her 
resourceful suitor. Hajjaj saw fit to take Khalid to task for marrying 
into the less noble family of his erstwhile enemy but was promptly and 
sternly put in his place and told not to concern himself with the mar- 
riages of the nobility. A number of Khalid’s poems sing of his love for 
Ramlah and her maternal relatives: ‘The bracelets of Ramlah move 
not, neither doth her heart. I love the family of al--Awwam for the 
love I bear her, and for her sake I love her maternal uncles, the Bani 
Kalb.” Addressing her in person, this “pagan’’ Umayyad adds: “If 
you become a Moslem, we too shall become Moslems; and if a Chris- 
tian, then shall men draw between their eyes a cross.’’™ 

Ramlah herself was by no means forgetful of her ancestry—the 
cream of the new nobility of Islam. Her son by a previous marriage, 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Uthman, had married the Hashimite Sukainah, 
daughter of Husain ibn ‘Ali—‘“‘the first among the women of her time 
by birth, beauty, wit, and virtue.”** This pagan, gay,** and haughty 
lady was the queen of Makkan society and a dictator of its fashions. 
It was she who introduced the headdress d la Sukainah, which outdid 
even the role of the pompadour, since it was adopted by both women 
and men and was later banned for the men by ‘Umar II.* She played 
adroitly on the heartstrings of the noblest of men as she criticized and 


| E.g., Ansdb, IVB, 65f.; but see Sarton, Introduction to the History of Science (Balti- 
more, 1927), I, 490, 495. 


2? Ansdb, IVB, 65-67, 78f.; Aghaéni, XVI 88-91; Ibn Khallikin, I, 482. 

*3Ibn Khallikan, I, 581. See EJ, art. “‘Sukaina,"’ and references there cited. 
34 Aghéni, XVI, 165; Ibn Khallikin, I, 581. 

*® Aghdni, XVI, 164 f. 
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punned on the lines of the best poets. This much-sought-after glam- 
our girl, grand-dame Sukainah, became famous for her many suitors 
—among them the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik himself, whose suit she re- 
fused**—and for a number of successive marriages starting out with 
Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, full brother to Ramlah. She was, therefore, 
both sister- and daughter-in-law of Ramlah. But Sukainah came to 
disdain her husband ‘Abd Allah, whose mother put the case before 
‘Abd al-Malik. The latter sought to sidestep a new involvement with 
the remark, “But, Ramlah, she is Sukainah!”’ “And what if she is 
Sukainah?” demanded Ramlah promptly. “By Allah, it was one of 
our family that married the most eminent of their men and gave birth 
to the most illustrious of their women [referring to Khadijah’s mar- 
riage to Mohammed and to their daughter Fiatimah], as it was again 
one of our family that married the best of their women [referring this 
time to the marriage of her own grandfather, ‘Awwam, to Safiyah, the 
aunt of Mohammed].’”’ ‘Abd al-Malik, impressed by her spirited an- 
swer, regretted that her brother ‘Urwah had cheated him of her (by re- 
fusing his suit). To this the undaunted and apparently not easily 
flattered lady replied, ““He did not cheat or deceive you but acted in- 
deed for your good. For you have killed my brother Mus‘ab, and 
‘Urwah, therefore, could not trust me (not to take vengeance) on 
you.”’*’ This fiery lady had also a reputation for intelligence, wisdom, 
and grace.** 

But Sukainah and Ramlah were not the only aristocrats who refused 
to marry the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik who was unfortunately a vic- 
tim of chronic pyorrhea, a condition which tempted flies to hover 
around him. When he wished to add to his harem his widowed sister- 
in-law, Zainab bint ‘Abd al-Rahman, that lady, famed for perfection of 
mind and body, refused to marry abi al-dhubdab, ‘father of flies.’’ She 
had for rival suitor ‘Abd al-Malik’s own uncle, Yahya ibn al-Hakam. 
Her brother, Mughirah, played up this rivalry cleverly enough so that 
in the matter of Zainab’s marriage settlement Yahya outbid his royal 
nephew by one to thirty or, according to one version, by one to fifty. 
‘Abd al-Malik avenged himself on his uncle by deposing him from 

* Ansab, V, 117. 

7” Aghani, XVI, 90; ef. Ibn Khallikan, I, 483, n. 1; Ibn al-Tiqtaqa, Fakkri, p. 169. 
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office and by vowing to keep him deposed until the end of his days. 
But the gallant Yahya sang in answer, “I care not if I am stripped (of 
office), just so I have a couple of biscuits and Zainab.’’** 

‘Abd al-Malik’s dental affliction led to his divorcing his wife Lu- 
babah bint ‘Abd Allah, the grandniece of ‘Ali and sister to that Umm 
Kulthiim whom ‘Abd al-Malik caused his right-hand man, Hajjaj, to 
divorce because the latter, in marrying so highborn a lady (for whom 
he paid an enormous dowry), was aspiring too high.*° One day ‘Abd 
al-Malik took a bite out of an apple and handed the rest to Lubabah, 
who called for a knife to cut off the part he had spoiled. He immedi- 
ately divorced her. She later, seemingly in Walid’s reign, married 
‘Ali ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas, grandfather to the first two ‘Abbasid 
caliphs. Walid had ‘Ali publicly flogged for daring, like Marwan I | 
“to degrade the caliphs by marrying their mothers.” 

Nevertheless, ‘Abd al-Malik did not lack his full quota of legal 
wives. He has at least ten marriages to his credit, his wives being 
drawn from the aristocracy of both “‘the desert and the sown.’ Wal- 
ladah bint al-“Abbais, mother of his two sons and successive heirs, 
Walid I and Sulaiman, was a badawiyah.“* Aishah bint Hisham, 
mother of his son, the future caliph Hishim, was a Makhziimite. She, 
however, seems to have been feeble-minded, and ‘Abd al-Malik di- 
vorced her before the birth of her son “because she was a fool.’’* 
‘Atikah bint Yazid, mother of his son Yazid II, was ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
own cousin and his best beloved. She was an aristocrat of the aristo- 
crats and the royal lady par excellence of the Umayyads, since some- 
thing like a dozen Umayyad caliphs, beginning with her grandfather 
Mu‘awiyah I, were closely related to her.** This royal granddaughter, 
daughter, sister, wife, and mother of caliphs had lovable qualities and 


39 Aghani, XV, 49; ‘Jed, II, 142; III, 281. 


4° Aghaéni, XIII, 107; ‘Ied, I, 146; III, 292; Ibn Qutaibah, Ma‘drif, ed. Wiistenfeld 
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a regal presence. She was genuinely devoted to ‘Abd al-Malik, whom 
she sought to persuade from risking his life by taking the field per- 
sonally against Mus‘ab, brother of the rival caliph ‘Abd Allah ibn al- 
Zubair. When her efforts failed, she burst into tears. When ‘Abd al- 
Malik returned victorious with the head of the fallen Mus‘ab, it was 
she who, after that head had been sent around to the provinces, res- 
cued it from further indignities, washed, embalmed, and buried it.*’ 
Those who appealed to her personally or sought her intercession with 
‘Abd al-Malik were seldom disappointed, if they were at ail worthy.** 
Her kindly disposition was once used as a ruse to effect a reconciliation 
between her and ‘Abd al-Malik with whom she had, for some reason, 
lost her temper and from whose company she had thereafter with- 
drawn. ‘Abd al-Malik confided the matter to a certain ‘Umar ibn 
Bilal who, in return for a reward of his own choosing, promised to bring 
‘Atikah to ‘Abd al-Malik’s presence. The wily ‘Umar touched the 
royal ‘Atikah’s heart by representing himself as the unfortunate and 
distracted father of two boys, one of whom had killed the other, with 
‘Abd al-Malik demanding capital punishment for the surviving son. 
She, begged ‘Umar, was his last resort. Would she not plead with the 
caliph for the life of his surviving son? The softhearted ‘Atikah set 
her pride aside and requested an audience. Brought together once 
again, the reconciliation of the loving pair was no difficult matter. 
“Umar asked and received a handsome reward.*® 

The great measure of ‘Abd al-Malik’s devotion to ‘Atikah is to be 
seen in his instructing his two successive heirs apparent, Walid and 
Sulaiman, to see to it that one of ‘Atikah’s two sons, Yazid or Marwan, 
succeeded them.*® Marwan, the younger, was sickly and died early. 
Yazid was declared second heir apparent by Sulaiman, the first place 
being given to his cousin ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz. In due course 
Yazid became Yazid II (101-6/720—24) and boasted of his mother’s 
noble descent.*' But ‘Atikah’s affection was not limited to her Mar- 
wanid husband. She cherished the memory of her father, Yazid, and 
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disposed of her immense fortune in the interest of the Sufyanids, their 
descendants, and their dependents.” 

‘Atikah neither lacked the royal virtue of generosity nor shrank 
from display of roya) splendor. Yet she, when once on a pilgrimage, 
was outshone by the fabulously rich Aishah bint Talhah, granddaugh- 
ter of Abii Bakr and young neice to Aishah, the beloved of Moham- 
med. The younger Aishah was also the rival for beauty and first social 
position to Sukainah, the two being proudly termed ‘‘the two pearls of 
Quraish.’’** The poet Gharid profited handsomely first from Aishah 
and then from ‘Atikah on that pilgrimage and went away singing the 
praise and beauty of both.** The celebrated Rauh ibn Zinba‘, so de- 
voted and active in the cause of the Umayyads and held in high esteem 
by ‘Abd al-Malik,® remarked after an interview with ‘Atikah, “I have 
seen in her Mu‘awiyah in his glory.” 

The second half of the first century of Islam brought to the fore 
some of the evil social consequences resulting from the rapid and ex- 
tensive conquests of the Arabs. Captive women of various races and 
of varying social ranks, from royal princesses down, came into the pos- 
session of generals and soldiers or found themselves sold at public auc- 
tion in the slave markets of the empire. Some of the choicest maidens 
landed eventually, by gift or purchase, in. the harems of the caliphs 
and the nobility. Others, expertly picked and trained by the slave- 
trader and master, kept the flourishing music schools of the Hijaz and 
‘Iraq well stocked with professional singers who, not infrequently, 
were close to being professional courtesans. This situation resulted, in 
its turn, in a definite class distinction between the free Arab woman of 
noble race and lineage, haughty but generally virtuous, and the foreign 
slave woman, singer or concubine, with pride of beauty and talent 
but easygoing and of comparatively loose morals. The presence and 
attraction of a large number of women of this second type, coupled 
with the convenient Moslem laws of easy divorce and unlimited (ex- 
cept by one’s desire or purse) concubinage, soon brought about so 
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great a laxity in morals that caliph Mu‘awiyah’s half-brother, Ziyad 
ibn Abihi, on taking office as governor of Basrah (45/665), felt the 
urge, as a good Moslem, to denounce the morals of the wicked city.*’ 
For the free and noble Arab woman this situation must have created a 
disturbing problem, since these beautiful and gifted foreign charmers 
constituted formidable rivals, not so much for social blue-register posi- 
tions but for the real affection and favor of the Arab men of the court 
and the nobility. 

These social conditions were in part at least responsible for the fact 
that the harem of Walid I (86—96/705-15) was well stocked with con- 
cubines—including a Persian princess of whom more later—who be- 
tween them gave him sixteen of his nineteen sons. Yet this caliph is 
known to have had at least eight free noble Arab women as legal wives. 
One group of four consisted of Lubabah the daughter of ‘Abd Allah ibn 
al-‘Abbas, Fatimah the daughter of Yazid ibn Mu‘awiyah, Zainab the 
daughter of Sa‘id ibn al-‘As, and Umm Jahsh the daughter of ‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn al-Harth. Though they had their separate quarters, 
Walid sometimes invited all four wives to his table. On one such oc- 
casion all except Fatimah, who was but a young girl, took to wrangling 
over the superior nobility of their respective families. Walid settled 
the question by referring to the silent Fatimah as one who could, if she 
wished, claim the first honors, since she was the daughter of their 
leaders of pre-Islamic days as well as the daughter of their caliphs in 
Islam.** Two others of his legal wives—Nafisah, who died before him, 
and Zainab, whom he divorced—were of the family of ‘Ali, while a 
second Nafisah came from the family of Abi Bakr.** Not one of these 
seven wives, however, seems to have borne Walid any children—a cir- 
cumstance that would seem to indicate that he preferred the company 
of his slave concubines and singing girls to that of his free and proud 
Arab wives. An exception to this was the case of the eighth and only 
outstanding wife who was, besides, his paternal first cousin, the daugh- 
ter of ‘Abd al-Aziz ibn Marwan I. The marriage took place in ‘Abd al- 
Malik’s reign, and that caliph himself was devoted to his niece and 
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daughter-in-law. She is generally referred to as Umm al-Banin, or 
“Mother of Sons,” for she bore Walid his other three sons—‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, Mohammed, and ‘Anbasah.®® The extent of “Abd al-Malik’s de- 
votion to this royal lady seems to have been no secret to those near the 
throne. The Quraishite poet ‘Ubaid (or ‘Abd) Allah ibn Qais had 
thrown in his lot with the rival caliph, ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, and 
had thereby incurred the enemity of ‘Abd al-Malik. When the Zu- 
bairid cause failed, the poet, fearing for his life, went into hiding. 
‘Abd Allah, grandson of Abi TAlib, interested himself in the poet and 
worked for his pardon. He did not himself approach ‘Abd al-Malik 
but wrote instead to Umm al-Banin to do so. To insure her much- 
desired support, he wrote also to her father, ‘Abd al-Aziz, and asked 
him to write Umm al-Banin and second his request on behalf of the 
poet. ‘Abd al-Aziz did so, and Umm al-Banin undertook to plead for 
the poet’s life. Her daring in this matter netted her, at first, only a 
slap in the face, but ‘Abd al-Malik immediately repented of that hasty 
and ungallant deed and by way of amends granted her request. The 
poet, who perhaps feared Walid’s disapproval, addressed no poem to 
Umm al-Banin but instead sang ‘Abd al-Malik’s praises." 

We next hear of her in her husband’s reign. In 91/710 Hajjaj’s 
brother Mohammed, the financial governor of Yaman, came from 
San‘a with great gifts, which Umm al-Banin was eager to get hold of, 
but which Mohammed refused to hand over until Walid had first seen 
them. This so enraged the lady that, when eventually Walid, having 
seen the gifts, sent them over to her, she refused to accept them, be- 
cause they were the fruits of Mohammed’s oppression. The accused 
donor had to swear on oath fifty times that he had oppressed none, 
before Umm al-Banin would deign to accept his gifts. Indeed, Haj- 
j4j himself was to feel the effects of this royal lady’s wrath when he 
dared to express his none too flattering opinion of women to Walid, ad- 
vising the latter not to trust them with his secrets. Walid told this to 
Umm al-Banin, who asked that Hajjaj be sent to her. Conqueror 
though he was of Ibn al-Zubair and Ibn al-Ash‘ath, Umm al-Banin 
censured him for the murder of the former, taunted him with his flight 
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before Ghazilah (Amazon wife of Shabib al-Shaibani),** read him a 
good curtain lecture, and abruptly dismissed him from her presence.** 

Walid, in the last year of his reign, sought to replace his brother 
Sulaiman, designated as his heir by their father, ‘Abd al-Malik, with 
his own son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, the oldest of Umm al-Banin’s sons. He 
met with serious opposition from the provinces and was indeed sup- 
ported only by Hajjaj ibn Yasuf and Qutaibah ibn Muslim. He sought 
to win over to his plan ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz by appealing to the 
latter to support the cause of his own sister’s son. But ‘Umar refused 
to be a party to the scheme, and the enraged Walid almost choked 
him to death for his obstinate stand. It was Umm al-Banin who came 
to her brother’s rescue in this crisis, saved him from strangulation, and 
secured his release after a three-day imprisonment, praying to God the 
while that Walid might not succeed in his plans.™ 

The few additional scattered references one finds to Umm al-Banin 
indicate that she had a lively interest in the amatory verses that the 
poets of the day addressed to herself or to others. She was one day 
visited by ‘Azzah, the beloved of the poet Kuthaiyir, who had sung, 
“Every other debtor pays, and his creditor is satisfied; but ‘Azzah’s 
creditor is put off and remains afflicted.”” Asked the nature of the debt, 
‘Azzah replied that she had promised the poet a kiss but refused to 
keep her word. Umm al-Banin then said, ‘Fulfil thy promise, and let 
the sin of the deed be upon me.”’ Later she repented of her advice and 
wished she had been struck dumb before uttering it; to atone for the 
sin of it, she manumitted forty slaves.” 

A more serious affair, if indeed it is true, involved the honor of Umm 
al-Banin herself. It was the custom of the day for established poets to 
address amatory verses to the ladies of high rank and social position. 
The ladies themselves craved this pleasant form of flattery and vied 
with one another for the poets’ verses.°7 Walid, however, had different 
ideas on the matter. He brought to the Umayyad throne an aristo- 
cratic outlook unknown among his predecessors and disapproved of 
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the free and easy use of the fair names of the royal ladies by the out- 
spoken poets. When, therefore, Umm al-Banin and her beauteous 
retinue of girls went on a pilgrimage, Walid cautioned the poets, in- 
cluding Kuthaiyir and Waddah al-Yaman, not to address any love 
poems to them. Umm al-Banin, on the other hand, either unaware of 
Walid’s orders or in defiance of them, bid for the poets’ attention. The 
crafty Kuthaiyir contented himself with verses to one of her maids, 
but Waddah could not resist the royal lady’s appeal. His weakness 
proved his undoing, for, when he continued with his verses, rumors 
began to fly of a scandalous love affair between the handsome poet and 
Walid’s queen. Walid was for a quick execution of the poet, but he 
was counseled against this by his son ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, lest the deed then 
confirm his mother’s guilt. How Waddah was eventually caught in 
Umm al-Banin’s chamber, how she hid him in a trunk, how Walid 
came on the scene, took a fancy to the trunk, and ordered it removed 
to his quarters, and how the unfortunate poet was secretly and myste- 
riously done away with, reads like a page from the Arabian Nights. 
Never a word passed between Walid and his queen over the affair, but 
the next time she went on a pilgrimage she went veiled and spoke to no 
one.®* 

No royal woman stands out in any way during the short reign of 
Sulaiman (96-99/715-17), and little more than the names of some of 
his legal wives are known. Umm Aban was the mother of his oldest 
son and heir designate who died, however, before his father. Umm 
‘Amir was the mother of his two other sons, “Abd al-Wahid and ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz.** Su‘da died without any children.” The moral tone of the 
reign, however, continued along the lines already started, so that it 
came to be said that, whereas in the reign of Walid people talked of 
buildings (for building was a passion with that aristocratic monarch), 
in the reign of Sulaiman they talked of marrying and of slave girls. 
Neither did Sulaiman himself rise much above the morals of his day, 
for he too lost his heart to the songstress Dhalfai, who had passed from 
one of his brother’s harems to his and over whom he kept a jealous 
eye.” Wine, women, and song were the major elements of his pleasure- 
loving court. 
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In the following and likewise short reign of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
(99-101/ 717-20), fashionable talk centered neither on buildings nor 
on slave girls but on theology, the caliph himself being known as 
‘Umar the Pious. Of ‘Umar’s three legal wives,” the only one that 
draws our attention in any way was his paternal first cousin, Fatimah, 
daughter of ‘Abd al-Malik and sister of Walid I. The marriage had 
been arranged by ‘Abd al-Malik, and the honor fully appreciated by 
“Umar, who at the time was not in line for the caliphate. She bore 
“Umar three of his fourteen sons—Ishiq, Ya‘qib, and Misa." 

In their earlier married days Fatimah and Umm al-Banin, cousins 
and sisters-in-law that they were, seem to have had much in common." 
The poet ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabi‘ah, profuse in his verse, bold in his con- 
duct, and loose in his morals, addressed some amatory verses to her 
and brought on himself the threats of both ‘Abd al-Malik and Haj- 
jaj."° When the succession was assured to ‘Umar, Fatimah began to 
feel, in more than one way, the effects of her husband’s piety. “If you 
desire my company,” said ‘Umar to his wife, “return what you have of 
cash, ornaments, and jewels to the Moslem treasury; for we three— 
you, they, and I—cannot be together under the same roof.’’ So she 
parted with her treasures. After his death the next caliph, who was 
Fiatimah’s half-brother Yazid, returned them to her, saying, “I know 
‘Umar did you an injustice.”’ But she refused to accept them, saying 
in her turn, “I obeyed him living and shall not disobey him now that 
he is dead.”” Yazid then took the jewels and distributed them among 
his family.”* But though she complied with ‘Umar’s wishes in the mat- 
ter of her treasures, yet she does not seem to have had much of her 
husband’s company. She took him to task for his neglect of her in 
passionate verses that avowed her great love for him; but she also 
added that, while he lost himself in worship and saw justice done to all, 
he dealt out to her nothing but sleepless grief.”7 Her concern for his 
comfort during his last illness seems also to spring from genuine affec- 
tion.?* Her devotion, however, was not great enough to be an obstacle 
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in the way of her subsequent marriage to Da?id ibn Sulaiman ibn 
Marwan.”° 

“Umar’s severity netted many an Umayyad the loss of office and 
privilege until the clan, much alarmed, sent his maternal aunt, Fati- 
mah, the daughter of Marwan I, to reason with him on their behalf. 
Though the lady was very courteously received, her mission proved 
futile.*° 

The marriages and love affairs of the next caliph, Yazid II (101-5/ 
720-24), seem to have caused much concern to his predecessors. He 
married, in the reign of his brother Walid, a great-granddaughter of 
‘Ali and gave her a large marriage settlement. The aristocratic Walid 
considered the sum too large for a royal prince to pay, ordered the 
marriage annulled, and the dowry confiscated and sent to him." On 
a trip to Madinah during the reign of Sulaiman, Yazid contracted two 
marriages at the same time that he bought the slave girl ‘Aliyah, bet- 
ter known as Hababah. On hearing of these doings, Sulaimdn threat- 
ened to deprive Yazid of his civil rights. This forced the latter to give 
up the slave girl, and she was sold to another for the time being. The 
marriages, however, were allowed to stand, the two wives in question 
being Su‘dah (or Su‘da) and Rubaihah of the families of ‘Uthman ibn 
‘Affan and Abii Talib, respectively. Yazid had at least three other 
legal wives. Of one, ‘Atikah, the granddaughter of Mu‘awiyah, little 
seems to be known.** Another was the widow Jabra, daughter of the 
badawi poet, ‘Aqil ibn ‘Ulafah, whose daughters were eagerly sought 
in marriage by the Quraish. When both Jabra and her son died, Yazid 
sent ‘Aqil his share of their estate, but the latter refused it.** The 
sixth wife was Umm al-Hajjaj, niece of Hajjaj ibn Yisuf and mother 
of Walid II (125-26/743-44).™ The story is told that one day either 
Su‘dah or Umm al-Hajjaj asked Yazid if there were yet any one thing 
left in this world that his heart desired. Promptly he answered, “Yes, 
‘Aliyah.”’ So the wife searched for and found the slave girl, bought her 
for a large sum of money, rested and dressed her up, and presented her 
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as a surprise gift to her caliph-husband, and thereby won favor in his 
eyes. For her generosity of purse and spirit the wife won a promise from 
the slave girl to work for the appointment of her son as heir. The in- 
fluence of this girl, whom Yazid now renamed Hababah or Hubabah 
(i.e., “desired” or “beloved one’’) was immense. Since Yazid’s heirs 
were, first, his brother Hisham, followed by Walid the son of Umm al- 
Hajjaj, it would seem, as one account indeed insists,* that the latter, 
and not Su‘dah, was the wife involved in this episode.*” Yazid became 
fully preoccupied with this slave girl and her companion Sallimah, to 
the chagrin of his family and the neglect of his kingdom. In vain did 
his brother Maslamah protest the situation.** Shrewd favor-seekers 
soon came to know how to flatter and use her to their own political 
gains. The politic Ibn Hubairah, seeing how Habdabah ruled her royal 
master, sent her gifts that eventually brought him the governorship 
of ‘Iriq.** On the other hand, those who disdained her or her help soon 
felt the effects of her wrath.*° Her worst influence, however, was on 
Yazid himself, whom she literally robbed of his senses. When she died, 
choked on some pomegranate seeds or a grape that Yazid himself had 
playfully thrown into her mouth, he grieved inordinately beside her 
rapidly decaying corpse. His grief so overwhelmed him that within a 
few days he followed his beloved to the grave.” 

His brother and successor, Hisham (105-25/724—43), was more re- 
strained and more the master of himself when it came to his favorite 
slave girls. Of his legal wives, two stand out because of their descent 
and their rivalry. ‘Abd al-Malik who, as we have seen, lost Zainab to 
his Uncle Yahya, arranged in the course of time a marriage between 
his grandson ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Walid and Umm Hakim, the daugh- 
ter of Zainab and Yahya. The wedding took place at court, and the 
court poets vied with one another in praise of the occasion. The poet 
Jarir, among others, received handsome rewards for his efforts. Later 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz married Maiminah, a granddaughter of Abi Bakr. She 
found great favor with him and used this favor to bring about the 
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divorce of her rival, Umm Hakim. Sometime after this episode Hi- 
shim married the divorced Umm Hakim. When ‘Abd al-‘Aziz died, 
Hishim married his widow Maiminah. The two former rivals were, 
therefore, once more co-wives; but this time the tables were turned on 
Maiminah, whom Hisham presently divorced expressly to please, if 
not to avenge, Umm Hakim.” The latter bore Hishim two sons, 
Maslamah and Yazid; and it was for Maslamah that Hishim was 
eager to set aside the claims of his nephew, Walid, to the throne. The 
antipathy between uncle and nephew, resulting in an open break in 
their personal relations, exposed both Maslamah and his mother to the 
attacks of the defiant and poetic Walid. The vulnerable point seems to 
have been Umm Hakim’s weakness for drink. Walid’s verses leave the 
impression that this royal lady was more than fond of her cups. But 
when these verses were drawn to Hishim’s attention and he confront- 
ed Umm Hakim with them, she in turn accused Walid of telling just 
one more of his lies. However, the green-glass, gold-handled ‘“‘wine 
cup of Umm Hakim” came to be one of the treasures of the caliphs and 
figured in anecdotes of the reigns of the ‘Abbasid Ma’min, Hariin al- 
Rashid, and Mu‘tamid.* Her son Maslamah was so addicted to his 
cups that his own Makhziimite wife, Umm Maslamah bint Ya‘qib, 
complained to ‘Abbas about it. ‘Abbas took Maslamah to task and 
let him know the source of his information. Maslamah divorced his 
wife for her damaging complaint, but she was then married by Abi 
al-‘Abbas al-Saffah, the future founder of the “Abbasid dynasty.” 

In the meanwhile, Walid, openly awaiting the death of his Uncle 
Hisham, gave himself up more and more to his pleasures. He ended 
with an imposing list of vices, which his enemies were not disposed to 
overlook, not even when he became caliph. They were in fact claimed 
as reasons for the rebellion that closed his short reign (125-26 /743-—44) 
and cost him his life. His fickleness and weakness for the fair sex is 
well illustrated by the following tale: He had married Su‘dah of the 
family of ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan but fell in love at first sight with her 
sister Salma. Since Moslem law does not permit two sisters as co- 
wives, Walid divorced Su‘dah and asked for Salma, whose indignant 
father refused to have Walid think he was free to divorce one and mar- 
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ry the other of his daughters. Despite this rebuff, Walid contrived to 
get glimpses of his new love, to whom he addressed many a poem. 
Su‘dah, in the meantime, had returned to Madinah and married again. 
Walid regretted the divorce and tried to win her back. He used as a 
go-between his court jester, Ash‘ab, who, though he failed in his mis- 
sion, made himself a handsome penny delivering first Walid’s passion- 
ate love-sick verses and then Su‘dah’s cool, disdainful response. The 
disappointed Walid was about to vent his wrath on the unfortunate 
Ash‘ab, to whom he offered a choice of one of three methods of depart- 
ing this world. The quick-witted clown pleaded, “Surely you will not 
harm one whose eyes have beheld Su‘dah?” “It is the truth,” said the 
romantic Walid, and ordered him away, Later, as caliph, Walid did 
marry Salma, but she died very shortly after.” 

The Umayyads, as indicated by the life and murder of Walid II, 
were losing ground. The foreign slave woman was making her mark 
felt in the royal blood stream and encroaching steadily on the position 
of the free and noble born Arab woman of the court. The next three 
caliphs, the last of the dynasty, were all men born of slave mothers. 
Yazid III (126/744 [162 days in all]), the first to break the proud 
tradition of pure-blooded Arab caliphs, was the son of Walid I and a 
Persian “princess,” Shahafrid, daughter of Fairiiz, son of Yazdajird, 
the last of the Sassanids. Shahafrid, and an aunt or a sister, had been 
captured in Khurasin and had found their way into the harems of 
Walid I and of Husain ibn ‘Ali, respectively. Yazid’s retort to those 
who scorned his mixed blood was a boastful claim to fourfold royalty: 
“T am the son of Chosroes, and my father is Marwan; a Caesar is my 
grandsire, and my grandsire is Khaqin.”’ The descendants of Husain, 
too, made the most of this royal Persian blood in their subsequent his- 
tory with its close alliance to Persia and the Persian divine right of 
kings. Professor Sprengling, in a recent and penetrating study, has 
thrown new light on the origin, capture, and subsequent distribution 
of these maidens of the Persian court. The vivid story he tells is a 
significant commentary on both Persian and Arab practices in this 
matter of slave girls and concubines.*’ 

Yazid’s successor and half-brother, the ephemeral caliph Ibrahim, 


%* Tbid., pp. 113-18, 132; XVII, 99; ef. ‘I¢d, II, 341 f. 
97 Op. cit., pp. 214-20. 
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was the son of an obscure concubine whose name is variously given, 
and whose race was perhaps Greek.** Marwan II (127-32/744—49), 
the last of the dynasty, had for mother Rayya (or Taribah), a Kurdish 
slave girl.*® Indeed, if some accounts are to be believed, he was no 
Umayyad at all, his mother being already pregnant with him when 
acquired by Mohammed,'®° who was himself the son of Marwdn I and 
a slave woman.’ After the defeat and death of Marwan II, some of 
his harem and two of his sons fled into Nubia. After many trials and 
tribulations, one of the sons and the women reached ‘Iraq, where the 
women were permitted to go free." The rest of Marwan’s harem, in- 
cluding his daughters, found themselves in the presence of their 
father’s conqueror, Salih, uncle of the first ‘Abbasid caliph. The oldest 
daughter referred to their kinship and pleaded for mercy. Salih an- 
swered with a long list of cruelties and murders inflicted by the Umay- 
yads on the Hashimites and demanded to know why he should now 
show leniency. The unfortunate girl again begged for mercy and for- 
giveness, and this time her plea was heard. Salih next proposed to 
marry her and her sister to two of his sons, but the bereaved girls 
wished only to get back to their home in Harrin. This, too, they were 
permitted to do, and the last glimpse we have of them is of a sorrowful 
and weeping group reaching their desolate destination.’ Later, a 
wife of Marwan showed up at the court of Mahdi, asked for clemency, 
and received it from that caliph and his favorite Khaizurin. 

The above account, by no means exhaustive, is centered on the 
women of the Umayyads. A parallel account could be written on pri- 
vate but public-spirited women, on the women of provincial governors, 
of various rebels, and of the rival caliphs of the period. Such an ae- 
count would bring to the fore many an interesting person or incident, 
but it would add little that is new to the outlines of the picture already 
gained, except by way of further confirmation. It will suffice, there- 
fore, to mention here, and that briefly, only a few of the most out- 
standing of these women. 

* Ibid., p. 216, 

** Tabari, III, 51; Ya‘qibi, I1, 404; ‘Jed, 111, 298. 

10° Ansdb, V, 186, 351. 

101 Thid., pp. 164, 185. 


10 Tabari, III, 485; “I¢d, II, 349 f.; Ya‘qibi, II, 415. 
103 Mas‘iidi, VI, 76-80; Ibn al-Athir, V, 327 f. 
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There were, from the start, active women among the khdrijites, or 
“Seceders” from the party of ‘Ali. Tradition associates the murder of 
‘Ali with the grief of one of these, Qataém, who having lost father and 
brother, stirred her lover, Ibn Muljam, to avenge them. “Bring me,” 
she said, ‘‘the head of ‘Ali as my dower. If you escape alive, you shall 
have me as your reward here; if you perish, you shall enjoy better than 
me above.” It did not take much more of this sort of appeal and argu- 
ment to send Ibn Muljam, himself a khdrijite, to accomplish his task.'** 
Less spectacular cases of khdrijite women who propagandized or 
fought in person and took the consequences in imprisonment or loss of 
life are typified by Jaz‘ah of Basrah and Salma of Madinah in the days 
of “Ubaid Allah ibn Ziyad and ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, respective- 
ly.19% 

The families of ‘Ali and of his two sons, Hasan and Husain, present 
us each with a woman of remarkable spirit and bold action. Hasan, 
perhaps the most married and most divorced of his generation, was 
eventually poisoned (in a.H. 49 or 50) by one of his numerous wives, 
Ja‘dah, daughter of al-Ash‘ath. Tradition has tried to implicate Mu- 
‘awiyah in this plot, as it did in the case of ‘Ali, but in both cases defi- 
nite proof is still lacking. Ja‘dah, it seems, wished to marry Mu‘iwi- 
yah’s son Yazid, but he would have none of her.’ The greatest ‘Alid 
tragedy—the defeat and death of Husain and a large number of his 
family at Karbala (616/80)—brought to the fore their most cour- 
ageous woman. This was Zainab the Elder, daughter of ‘Ali and grand 
daughter of Mohammed. She is, throughout the tragic episode, close to 
her brother Husain, always ready to save now this, now that, nephew 
from their would-be murderers. When she saw the slain Husain, she 
cried out to high heaven and Mohammed to witness the plight of his 
grandchildren. When ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Ziyad reproached “Ali, the son 
of Husain, and was answered in kind, he, enraged, ordered ‘Ali killed. 
Zainab threw herself on her nephew, saying they would have to kill her 
first. This was too much for even ‘Ubaid Allah to command, and so 

104 Tabari, I, 4357 f.; cf. also Muir, op. cit., pp. 286 f.; Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 103 f.; 
Lammens, ‘‘Mo‘fawia I,"’ op. cit., pp. 33 f. 

1% Ansdb, IVB, pp. 50, 92. 

1% Mas‘iidi, V, 2-4; Lammens, ‘‘Mo‘fiwia I,"’ op. cit., pp. 41-44. 
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‘Ali’s life was saved.'*? The unfortunate group was sent to Yazid I 
in Syria where, again, Zainab’s courage was called into play, this time 
to save her younger sister, Fatimah, from being disposed of by Yazid 
as spoil of war.'®* But the woman of ‘Ali’s family who achieved more 
distinction and lasting fame than either Ja‘dah or Zainab, was Sukai- 
nah (d. 117/735), the daughter of Husain ibn ‘Ali. Her role, however, 
as already indicated, was played in the gay social life of the period.’ 

Mu‘awiyah, who was more like Mohammed in his policy of recon- 
ciliation and farsighted statesmanship, did not overlook the free and 
energetic woman of his day. He contrived to have interviews with a 
large number of such women, taking the initiative in the case of those 
known to have been against him and for ‘Ali."° Such a one was al- 
Zarqi, who was ordered brought to him in state from Kifah. Mu‘awi- 
yah chided her gently for her past allegiance to ‘Ali, but the two parted 
good friends, and the lady was soon the recipient of a handsome gift.'"' 
Sawdah was another woman who had fought against him at Siffin. 
She herself took the initiative in calling on Mu‘awiyah. She, too, was 
first taken to task for the past, before Mu‘awiyah hastened to ask for the 
object of her visit. She spoke for herself and her people and requested 
the recall of Bishr ibn Artah, contrasting his unjust treatment of the 
people with the model one of ‘Ali. Mu‘awiyah saw fit to grant her re- 
quest and send her back satisfied." 

In ‘Iraq the governor ‘Ubaid Allah ibn Ziyid had imprisoned ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Harith, whom he wished to do away with. But ‘Abd Allah’s 
maternal aunts were the daughters of Abi Sufyin and, therefore, 
paternal aunts to Yazid I. They appealed to their royal nephew on 
behalf of their imprisoned one, and ‘Ubaid Allah was forced to set his 
prisoner free." After the death of Yazid I, tribal rivalries broke out 
in ‘Iraq. These forced ‘Ubaid Allah himself, then at Basrah, to go into 
hiding. He sought refuge in vain with Mas‘iid ibn ‘Amr, whose ambi- 
tion was to succeed him and who, therefore, wished to stay neutral un- 
til events should clear ‘Ubaid Allah out of his way. But ‘Ubaid Allah 


1°? Tabari, II, 283, 318, 323, 370-73; Ibn Sa‘d, V, 157; cf. Lammens, ‘‘Le Califat de 
Yazid I,"" op. cit., pp. 171 f. 

108 Tabari, II, 277-79. 1 “Jed, I, 159 f. 

109 Cf. above, pp. 347 and 351; Aghdni, XIV, 163 ff. ut Tbid., pp. 158 f. 

le “Jod, I, 158-65; Qalqashandi, I, 252 ff. 13 Ansdb, IVB, 85 f. 
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was not to be put off so easily. He approached Mas‘iid’s wife, Umm 
Bistam, who was his cousin, and pleaded and bribed his way with her 
until she took him into her home. She fed him and clothed him in her 
husband’s shirt, to strengthen all the more the validity of the refuge 
she had extended. When Mas‘iid came home and was informed of 
what she had done, he sought in his anger to strike her, but ‘Ubaid 
Allah rushed forth and intervened between them, invoking the while 
the right of refuge already granted. Mas‘iid had to accept the situa- 
tion as it stood." 

‘Ubaid Allah later escaped to Syria, where he played so important 
a part in uniting the Umayyads against the Zubairids of the Hijaz 
and in establishing the Marwanids in power at Damascus. Shortly 
after, he returned to ‘Iriq with a Syrian army to fight a new menace, 
the rebel Mukhtar, who started out first with the Zubairids but soon 
turned against them to his own undoing. ‘Ubaid Allah, among the 
first victims of the struggle, fell in the Battle of Khazir (67/686). His 
wife Hind bint ‘Asma was present and either escaped alone and dis- 
guised or was led away by her brother. Mukhtar later treated her very 
generously and replaced her material losses twofold.’ Later, when 
Mukhtar found himself besieged by Mus‘ab ibn al-Zubair, with food 
supplies running short, the women contrived to smuggle provisions to 
them, until Mus‘ab’s soldiers discovered their activities and stopped 
them." The homes of some of the women were the rendezvous of ex- 
tremists who met there to talk over their plans.""’ When Mukhtar fell 
(69/689), Mus‘ab’s wife, the famous Aishah bint Talhah, grand- 
daughter of Abi Bakr, sent her husband a request for leniency to the 
fallen, but the plea came too late."* Mukhtar’s wives, Umm Thabit 
and ‘Amrah bint al-Nu‘man ibn Bashir, were brought before Mus‘ab, 
and pressure exerted on them to denounce their fallen husband. Umm 
Thabit obliged and was set free, but ‘Amrah defended her departed 
husband as a good and righteous Moslem. She was imprisoned, and 
her stand reported to ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair, who sent orders to have 


114 Tbid., p. 103; Ibn al-Athir, IV, 112; ef. Wellhausen, op. cit., pp. 209, 404-11. 


“5 Tabari, II, 713; Dinawiri, p. 303; Aghdni, XVIII, 129; cf. Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 
186. 


ut Tabari, II, 734 f.; Ibn al-Athir, IV, 224. 
7 Tabari, II, 731. 
18 Ansdb, p. 263; Ibn al-Athir, IV, 226. 
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her executed, which Mus‘ab promptly carried out. Her faithfulness 
and courage stirred several of the leading poets who immortalized her 
heroism in verse." 

‘Abd Allah ibn al-Zubair likewise had his women supporters. Some 
forty of these fought as did the men, and one at least fell in the strug- 
gle.° But the woman that most commands our attention and respect 
was his mother, ‘Asma, daughter of Abi Bakr and half-sister of 
Aishah.™ This was the same ‘Asma who some three-quarters of a 
century earlier had played so important a role in the epoch-making 
Flight of Mohammed and Abi Bakr. In her youth she had not been 
afraid of war if one is to judge by her conversation with her husband 
at the Battle of Yarmik, where she stood ready to defend herself. 
Even at Madinah she kept a dagger by her and slept with it under her 
head as a protection against thieves and robbers.’ She was at this 
time a blind old lady, but the spirit of Abii Bakr and of the women of 
Taim was still strong within her. ‘Abd Allah seems to have valued her 
counsel above that of any other, and it was never that of the timid and 
wavering. Though she realized that the odds were against them, yet 
when her son, in his last crisis, came to her for advice, she unhesitat- 
ingly urged him to stand by his convictions and fight for his rights to 
the end. When his conqueror, Hajjaj ibn Yisuf, pushed his victory 
(73/692) to the vengeful point of crucifying upside down this fallen 
rival caliph, it was the aged ‘Asma alone who dared to face the victor 
and demand the body of her son for embalming and burial. In this she 
was supported by ‘Abd al-Malik, who reprimanded his general and 
ordered him to comply with her wishes. In a few more months, ‘Asma, 
the last of the immediate family of Abii Bakr, followed her son to the 
grave."* Her other son, ‘Urwah, in a bout with Hajjaj boasted of his 
descent from the first ladies of heaven—‘Asmai his mother, Safiyah his 
grandmother, Aishah and Khadijah, maternal and paternal aunts, re- 
spectively.'* 

ut Aghani, VIII, 138 f.; Ansab, V, 263 f.; Tabari, II, 743 f.; Ibn al-Athir, IV, 227. 

120 Ansdb, V, 189. 


1 For detailed biographies of her see Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 182-86; Jsdbah, IV, 435-3; 
cf. also EJ, 1, 489 f.; Lammens, ‘‘Le Califat de Yazid I,"’ op. cit., pp. 182 f. 

2 Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 184. 

123 Ansdb, V, 368-72; Ibn ‘Asakir, VII, 415-21 

i Ansdb, V, 371 f.; ef. Ibn ‘Asa&kir, VII, 397, 404 
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Fresh from his successes in the Hijiz, Hajjaj was transferred to the 
province of ‘Iraq, notorious for its unrest and revolt. He soon had to 
take the field against the khdrijite ‘Abd Allah ibn al-Jariid (75-76 /694- 
95), whose party on one occasion robbed Hajjaj’s camp, his very 
tent, and carried off his two wives.'” The ladies must have been res- 
cued, for one of them, Umm Salamah bint ‘Abd al-Rahman, later 
married in succession the caliphs Walid, Sulaiman, and Hishim, sons 
of ‘Abd al-Malik.’ The second wife, a daughter of Nu‘man ibn 
Bashir,'”’ and, therefore, sister to the faithful but slain ‘Amrah, wife 
of Mukhtar, was later divorced by Hajjaj from whom she, like a few 
others of his wives, was none too loath to part."* Late romancers, un- 
favorable to Hajjaj, tell an Arabian Nights’ tale according to which 
‘Abd al-Malik wished to marry her. She, bent on humiliating Hajjaj, 
accepted his suit on condition that Hajjaij himself, barefooted and 
humbled, should lead her on her camel to her new and royal husband. 
‘Abd al-Malik, much amused at the request, is said to have readily 
granted it.'*° 

Rid at last of Ibn al-Jariid, Hajjaj had to subdue an even more dan- 
gerous khdrijite, Shabib ibn Yazid al-Shaibani. His mother, Jahizah, 
was a Greek captive, and his wife, Ghazalah, since her genealogy is not 
given, was also probably of the spoils of war. The two women were 
veritable Amazons. They, together with a company of two hundred 
armed women, accompanied Shabib on his guerrilla warfare against 
Hajjaj and fought bravely in all his battles, in one of which Hajjaj 
himself fled before Ghazilah, thus exposing himself to the ridicule of 
his enemies and of the sharp-tongued poets. However, fresh reinforce- 
ments from Syria soon turned the tide against Shabib. Ghazilah fell 
first. Her severed head was on its way to Hajjaj but was intercepted 
by Shabib, who personally washed and buried it. His party scattered, 
Shabib took to flight but was drowned in an effort to cross the Dujail 
and escape into Ahwaz (77/687). His mother, who survived him, 


1 Ansdb (Ahlwardt) pp. 283 f.; Ibn al-Athir, IV, 310. 

1% Ansadb (Ahlwardt) p. 284. 

12? Tabari, II, 480; Ansdéb (Ahlwardt) pp. 283 f.; Ibn al-Athir, IV, 310. 

128 Aghani, XIV, 130; XVIII, 128-30; Jahiz, Mahdsin, pp. 239 f.; Ibn Qutaibah, ‘Uydn, 
II, 209; Sprengling, op. cit., pp. 197 f. 


129 Alif Laila (Arabian Nights), ed. Macnaghten (Calcutta, 1839-40), III, 272-74 
(6Slst-682d nights); cf. Ahmad al-Abshihi, Mustatraf (Cairo, 1308), I, 50f. I am in- 
debted to Professor Sprengling for these references. 
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though not for long, succeeded to the leadership (imamate) of his 
party.'% 

The next revolt that rocked the Umayyad state was the rebellion of 
ibn al-Ash‘ath early in the ninth decade of Islam. That rebel’s wife, 
Mulaikah bint Yazid, must have accompanied her husband in his flight 
to Kabil, and was with him to the last."** The family of the next 
rebel, Yazid ibn Muhallab (102/720), was subjected to an unheard-of 
insult when its women were exposed for public sale in Basrah by the 
express orders of Yazid’s conqueror, the royal general Maslamah ibn 
‘Abd al-Malik. However, another Umayyad, Jarrah ibn ‘Abd Allah, 
with true Arab chivalry and pride of race, came to their rescue and 
ransomed them for a large sum. This in turn touched the pride of the 
general who now refused to accept any payment.'* Throughout the 
Umayyad period, generals for or against the government— Maslamah 
not excepted—frequently carried their women folk with them to war.'** 
Salih, the conqueror of Marwan II, the last of the Umayyads, later 
made an expedition into Asia Minor accompanied by two of his sisters 
who had vowed to go on a jihad, or holy war, should Marwan fall.'** 

Looking back over this entire period of early Islam, covering some- 
thing like a century and a quarter, we note that woman’s freedom and 
influence in the new state was steadily on the decline. The women 
that followed Khadijah with her really significant role in the establish- 
ment of Islam enjoyed considerable politico-religious freedom and par- 
ticipation in the time of the prophet Mohammed. They lost ground in 
the reign of ‘Umar I but regained some of their losses in the reigns of 
‘Uthman and ‘Ali. Aishah’s bold act of leadership in the first civil 
war of Islam won her a place all her own in the annals of the caliphate, 
but her ultimate defeat was a tremendous setback for women in gen- 
eral. Though women, usually in small numbers, continued to fight in 
the battles of Islam, they ceased to influence its general political 
course. 


13° Tabari, II, 892, 961, 963 f., 967, 976 f.; Ya‘qibi, II, 328; Aghdni, XVI, 155; XXI, 
12 f.: Ibn Khallikin, I, 616-19; Kate Chambers Seelye, Moslem Schisms and Sects (New 
York, 1919), pp. 112-15; note the confusion of the names of his mother and wife. 


1%} Tabari, II, 1095, 1134. 

182 Jbid., pp. 1390, 1413 f.; Ibn al-Athir, V, 65 f.; cf. Wellhausen, op. cit.,-p. 319. 
133 Futaih, p. 167; Yaqiit, Geog. III, 692. 

134 Tabari, III, 125; Ibn Taghribirdi, I, 374. 
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With the coming of the Umayyads there is a difference in the type 
of woman that comes to the fore, as there is also a change in the nature 
and scope of her political significance. Starting with Maisiin, whose 
Kalbites helped to establish the Umayyad Mu‘awiyah on the Syrian 
throne, we come to Umm Khalid, whose marriage to Marwan I was 
no small factor in transferring the ruling power from the Sufyanid to 
the Marwanid branch of the dynasty. Moving on, we come to ‘Atikah, 
whose royal dignity graced the aristocratic court of ‘Abd al-Malik but 
in no way influenced its policy. Next we meet Walid’s Umm al-Banin, 
who, though powerful enough to call on the carpet no less a figure than 
Hajjaj, was, nevertheless, given to frivolity that invited scandal. In 
the meantime the foreign slave woman, accomplished singer and gay 
courtesan, had invaded the new Arab aristocratic society. Presently 
Umm Hajjaj, a legal wife, struck a bargain with her royal husband’s 
singing girl and presented Yazid II with his Hababah. Hishim’s Umm 
Hakim succumbed to a leading vice of the day and left behind her her 
famous wine cup. Pride of race and of virtue were gradually retreating 
before the social and moral conditions that were created largely by the 
ever present foreign slave girl, the central figure of that familiar trio— 
wine, women, and song. Finally, the accession of Yazid III dealt the 
royal woman her severest blow since it set a precedent for the sons of 
concubines to strive for and win the throne. Under these conditions 
the royal Arab woman recedes to the background of the political stage. 

These same social conditions gained momentum as the decades 
passed. It was they rather than any really religious or political factors 
that gradually but steadily forced the veil and seclusion on more and 
more of the aristocratic and the free Arab women. Under their in- 
fluence the royal harem was already beginning to take on some of the 
characteristics of a sumptuous female prison guarded by that tragic 
but sinister figure, the eunuch, who unobtrusively crossed the Moslem 
stage with Mohammed’s Mary the Copt.'*® He was seemingly first 
patronized by Walid II'** but had to await the fulness of his political 
opportunity under the ‘Abbasids. 
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THE NEO-BABYLONIAN PREPOSITION LA 


A. L. OPPENHEIM 


The latest statement concerning the existence of a Neo-Babylonian prepo- 
sition Ja was made by L. Hartman in Orientalia (N.S.), VII, 373, who says: 
“There is not one clear instance in these letters‘\—apart from the phrase 
lapdn—where la does not retain its proper negative force.’ In this note I 
hope to show that a preposition la actually occurs in the Neo-Babylonian 
letters of the Harper Collection but that it cannot be identified with the West 
Semitic preposition /* or li (as has been done somewhat rashly by those who 
have previously noted its occurrence).? As proof I offer a revised interpreta- 
tion of the references already quoted by earlier scholars along with some new 
instances from the same general body of texts. 

In the letter Harper, ABL No. 327, rev. lines 14-22 must be translated as 
follows: ‘‘so that we might drink the water (together) with them and might 
not, because of thirst, go out (la ni-il-li) la gété Sarri lest all the (surrounding) 
lands say: ‘The people of Nippur who submitted to Assyria are (now) perish- 
ing from thirst!’’’* The same phrase (la gdté Sarri éla) oceurs in Harper, 
ABL, No. 1112: rev. 3-6: “May he arrive with us the fifth of Sivan; if not,‘ 
we will go out la gaté Sarri (ni-il-li)” and in ABL, No. 542: rev. 20-24: “I 
am writing this anxiously® to the king my lord, may the king my lord not 
tarry! Behold, your servants and the land of Akkad are very close to® going 
out la ga-ti-ka (i-te-lu-ti)!” 

Another occurrence of the preposition la may be found in Harper, ABL, 
No. 958: rev. 19-20, if we make a small but important correction: The sign 


! The letters of the Harper Collection (cited as ABL). 


: Cf. Yivisaker, Zur babylonischen und assyrischen Grammatik § 35 (pp. 55f.) (cancel 
ABL, No. 452:rev. 1 and for ABL, No. 421:13, cf. n. 9 below); Klauber, AJSL, XXX, 
325, n. 8 (cancel ABL, No. 1216:rev. 2; §4 la means ‘“‘without’’); and Waterman, Royal 
Correspondence of the Assyrian Empire, II, pp. 126, 261, 319 and 347. 


? Thus we must translate the locution ana sera mala (1/1, 1/2, I1), according to F. 
Ebeling, Neubabylonische Briefe aus Uruk, p. 68, and Tod und Leben, I, 46, n. b. To the 
references collected by Ebeling, add ABL, No. 878:4 (‘We are quite fed up with the 
women of Elam... ."') and ABL, No. 1316:rev. 23 (fragmentary context). Cancel in 
Bezold Glossar, p. 173a, “sich zerstreuen tiber die Wiiste (ana séri),”’ and p. 2396, “‘sgiru 
ein Hausgeriit.”’ 

‘ Cf. for this translation A. Ungnad in OLZ, 1907, p. 518. The difference which he es- 
tablished between ianu (unqualified negation) and ian@ (conditional but also interroga- 
tive nuance) has been neglected by L. Waterman. Cf. also the unique Assyrian counter- 
part for iana in Harper, ABL, No. 480:rev. 8, la-Su-ti-ma, “if not.”’ 

’ Kt naqutti, “anxiously” (literally: “according to my anxiety’), is a typical Neo- 
Babylonian locution, found usually in private letters (but also in CT, XXII, 1:27, and 
in ABL, No. 892:rev. 16). It is used to stress the urgency of a request. 

* Thus I propose to translate ma-fi pa-ni. 
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looking like nin in the edition may be read as two separate signs, ni (!) and 
la (!).7. They obviously stand so close together that Harper believed them to 
constitute one sign. The text then reads: a-ni-ni @mélggbémes_nj (/) la(!) gdté 
[Sarri] be-li-i-ni la ni-i-lu, ‘We (and) our soldiers will not go out la gdté 
[Sarri] our lord.’”’ Two more references, unfortunately in fragmentary con- 
text, are Harper, ABL, Nos. 702 rev. 6 (la g@té Sarri[. . . .]) and 1198, rev. 
16 ({. . . .] la gté [. . . .}). 

The same phrase is sometimes to be found with the verb in the causative 
stem: la gdété N Sala, “‘to cause somebody to go out la gdté N.”” For this phrase 
ef. Harper, ABL, Nos. 942: rev. 7-8, “they have caused the land to go out 
(ti-Sil-lu-) la gaté Sarri,”’ and 1341:14-15, “the has caused the land to go out 
(ul-te-li) la gaté Sarri and given (it) over to devastation.” 

The exact meaning of the phrases left untranslated above can be deter- 
mined with the help of other passages which offer for la gdté Sarri the im- 
portant variants ina gdté Sarri 2la and istu/ultu gaté Sarri éla or Sala, respec- 
tively. These latter phrases are, of course, to be translated “to get out of the 
hands of the king (i.e., to desert the king)’’ and ‘“‘to make (somebody) desert 
(or rebel against) the king.” 

Three Assyrian letters may be quoted: ABL, No. 896: rev. 19: “other- 
wise I am lost and must desert you (literally: go out of your hands) (istu(ra) 
gaté-ki i-te-li)!”’; ABL, No. 1108: 16-17 (with the parallel passage ABL, No. 
1244:2-3) istu(Ta) gaté Sarri i-te-li-u; and ABL, No. 1133: rev. 10: istu (Ta) 
qaté Sarri lu-u la e-li. A Neo-Babylonian reference is ABL, No. 1241: rev. 
11-12: mdtu ina(aS) gdté Sarri [i-te]-el-lu-i. An example involving the causa- 
tive formation appears in the (Babylonian) letter ABL, No. 963: rev. 3-6: 
“..., who adhere to Nabd-bél-Sumate and who try to get the land out of 
the hands of the king (i.e., to incite it to revolt against the king ina[aS] 
gaté Sarri u-Se-lu-u).’”* 

The phrase la gdté N sala occurs also in the Babylonian private letter in 
CT, XXII, No. 202:20-21 as follows: “I have not seen your sister for three 
or four years, but the day I saw her she sat down in my chair (a-na Sub-ti-ia 
ta-at-ta-Sub).° Two years ago N. said(!) concerning her(!): ‘She is my slave!’ 


7 One more sign in this text has to be dissolved into two separate signs: in rev. |. 7, 
Tir is to be read je-e, and the passage runs Se-e-ri u ku-si, “‘morning and evening.” 

8’ One more fragmentary reference is ABL, No. 283:rev. 3, [... . gata Sarri la w-dil- 
lu-in-ni. 

* This seems to be a euphemistic locution (cf., e.g., it-ti al-ti a-me-lu la tu-ui-sab in 
K 5158:rev. 9 (Langdon, OECT, VI, 86 {also Strassmaier, Darius, 43:9] and also btt 
éubtu, which sometimes has the meaning ‘‘bedroom"’). 

I should like to call attention to two other euphemistic locutions of Neo-Babylonian: 
gaba, ‘‘to will, to desire,’’ in the documents Nbn., 113:8 (‘‘N. will voluntarily give every 
day 4 QA of bread and every year... . to his [divorced] wife R. and his son A., but 
ul i-gi-bi-e-ma, “‘he will not desire (her)’'); also YOS, VII, 66:18 (cf. also Dougherty, 
Shirkutu, p. 34) (‘‘as long as 8S lives she (the slave girl] will serve him, but ul i-sab-be-ma, 
‘he will not desire (her) and will not sell ({her]'’); further, eréju, ‘‘to wish,"’ in TCL, XIII, 
138:13 (a-na abbatdtul-y) jr-i3-54-a-nu, “he did not wish (me] as a wife’’). 
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But the lady Hipté never informed me of this. Njow why are you] afraid 
{o]f the governor and do not speak to the king? If not, you and he who 
went to law against me will make me free her (literally: will cause her to get 
out of my hands [la gdté-ia tu-Se-la-a-su])! (But this) does not matter, be 
not troubled about this (literally: may your face not become angry on ac- 
count of this)! He will not have (any) success (because) N. has sworn thus: 
I relinquish (her)!”’ 

It is accordingly clear that a preposition la occurs in Neo-Babylonian let- 
ters. It is also clear that it has exactly the same meaning as the well-known 
prepositions istu/ultu and ina which alternate with it in corresponding 
phrases of the Assyrian (and Babylonian) letters. This correspondence, more- 
over, is not restricted to the one phrase la gdté éla/ sald. In the letter Harper, 
ABL, No. 571, written with Assyrian signs but in the Babylonian dialect, 
we find one phrase styled in two different ways, first with the preposition la 
and then with ina; in line 19 we read la g4té ®™®!nakri ni-ik-ki-ma, “We have 
taken (it) out of the hands of the enemy”; while the reverse of the tablet 
(1. 7) has ina(a8) gété®™®lnakri ni-ki-ma! This evidence corroborates our con- 
tention that the two prepositions (la and ina, viz., istu/ultu) have exactly 
identical functions. 

But there are still other instances of the use of this Ja'® furnishing new 
proof of equal certainty. Compare, for example, the Babylonian letter ABL, 
No. 920: rev. 7-10: ‘“‘May the king my lord inquire and learn that he and 
I fed from one (and the same) breast (la 1 **rtj-lu-ui .. . . ni-ku-lu)”’; also 
ABL, No. 1341:6-8, “I am watchful and mindful of (my) oath to the king 
my lord; the king my lord has spoken (to me), saying: ‘Keep the evil (one) 
and the murderer out of my land (la mati ku-la-a)!’”’; also ABL, No. 1204: 12- 
rev. 1, ‘The king has treated us with distinctions (cf. for this translation my 
“Idiomatic Accadian,”’ JAOS, LXI [1941], 264) amidst my brothers (la 
ahhé™mes-e-q)”’; also ABL, No. 524:12-13, “Send the prefect away from Bit- 
Dakur (la bit ™Da-kur Su-ti-si)!""™ 

The last letter to be quoted is ABL, No. 334 (misunderstood by K. F. 
Miiller, “Das assyrische Kénigsritual,” MV AeG, XLI, Heft 3, 49, n. 1). The 
importance of this letter for our knowledge of the origin and the function of 
the libraries in the ancient Orient has not yet been clearly realized. Lines 4-13 
of the reverse (these and the introduction are all that is left of this important 
document) read: “|... .] the tablets [. ...] may the king read and what- 


1° T fail to understand some rare occurrences of la in Neo-Assyrian texts: ABL, No. 
18:rev. 16; No. 385:rev. 12; No. 712:12, and No. 1201:rev. 3. But so much is clear, 
they have no bearing on our preposition la. In ABL, No. 421:8-16, however, la seems 
to have a meaning comparable to that of the West Semitic Ja ‘‘For 14 years I had the 
use of this field, but now the governor has come to Bar-Halsa (lamdi Bar-hal-si it-tal-ka), 
has mistreated the peasant, sacked his house, (and) taken away (his) fleld!"’ 


u Only this passage could allow a meaning of la comparable to that of the West 
Semitic Ja, but such an interpretation must be considered very improbable. 
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ever the king likes I shall put into it (i.e., into the library) (a-na lib-bi lu-Se- 
ri-id) and whatever the king does not like I shall take out of it (i.e., out of the 
library or collection) (la lib-bi w-Se-li). The tablets of which I have spoken 
(to the king) are worthy to be preserved for eternity (a-na u me ga-a-ti 
a-na §d-ka-nu ta-a-bi)!”’ This letter probably forms part of the correspondence 
which Ashurbanipal carried on with the scholars of Babylonia (cf. CT, XXII, 
No. 1), on the subject of scientific tablets which the king wanted for his li- 
brary. It shows not only that the treasures of this library were destined to be 
stored there “for all days to come” but also that the king exercised a direct 
influence on the choice of tablets to be admitted to that library. 

For our present purposes it will be sufficient to stress the fact that the 
juxtaposition of la and ana in the two contrasting phrases of this letter (ana 
libbi Sarudu, “to put into,” and la libbi sala “to take out’’) constitutes fur- 
ther evidence for equating la with ina. 

The equivalence of Ja with ina in its meaning “from” makes it perfectly 
clear that this Neo-Babylonian preposition has nothing to do with the well- 
known Hebrew, Arabic, and Ethiopian prepositions la. These always mean 
“to, in the direction of, belong to, referring to, ete.,’’ but nowhere” “out of.” 
This difference invalidates any attempt to consider this la as a proof for West 
Semitic influence on Neo-Babylonian.'* 


New York Pustic Liprary 
New York Ciry 


1 Cyrus Gordon draws my attention to the passages II Kings 23:2 and Jer. 42:8 where 
le seems to have the same sense as the Neo-Babylonian preposition le. 


13 Further investigation will probably show that the la of lapéni is connected with 
our preposition, inasmuch as lapdni often means “‘away from (a thing or a person.)"’ 
Cf. e.g., the locutions iépd pardsu ina pani NN in ABL, No. 1010:8, and sé@pé pardsu 
lupdni NN in ABL, No. 1237 :rev. 7-8 (‘‘to separate from somebody’’). 














THE MATTHEAN MISREPRESENTATION OF TEPHILLIN 


G. GEORGE FOX 


In the fifth verse of the twenty-third chapter of Matthew, one of the 
strongest of the anti-pharisaic passages in the Bible, we find: “But all their 
works they do to be seen of men; they make broad their phylacteries, and en- 
large the borders of their garments.”” The common acceptance of the alleged 
hypocrisy of the Pharisees owes much to this statement; there is probably 
not a book written on the religious attitude of the Pharisees which does not 
quote it. An examination of the use of the word phylakt@ria and of the place 
of the tephillin in the Jewish religious consciousness is highly interesting. 

The word “phylacteries’’ comes to us, of course, from the Greek. In the 
first century the meaning of the word was “amulet” or “charm,” something 
that possessed the magical power of protecting the wearer or holder against 
evil spirits or other malign influences. There were many different kinds of 
amulets, among them slips of parchment upon which were written words of 
magic that were placed in cases and hung around the neck, called paridpton 
and peridémma, words synonymous with phylaktéria. 

While it was true that a pious Jew who wore his tephillin might have felt 
himself safe from demons, evil spirits, and harm, it was not because he had on 
his person what he would have considered a heathen amulet or charm.' The 
tephillin were inscribed with passages from the Torah, that same Holy Writ 
which contained promises from God that he would protect Israel and those 
of his children who trusted in him and observed his commandments. Such 
promises of protection were: “Ye shall observe to do therefore as the Lord 
your God hath commanded you; ye shall not turn aside to the right hand or 
the left. Ye shall walk in all the ways which the Lord thy God hath com- 
mended you, that ye may live, and that it may be well with you, and that 
ye may prolong your days in the land which ye shall possess” (Deut. 5: 29-30), 
and ‘Hear therefore O Israel, and observe to do it [God’s statutes and com- 
mandments] that it may be well with thee, and that ye may increase mightily”’ 
(Deut. 6:3). There was no mystery or magic about this; again and again was 
the promise reiterated that if Israel observed the statutes which his God had 
given him, and for the exemplification and the preservation of which he had 
been chosen, he will be blessed in his own land, where he “will eat without 
searceness, he will lack nothing ...., he will eat and be satisfied and will 
bless the Lord” (Deut. 8:9-10). The feeling of security that a pious person 
has because of faith in God and in his promises, whether the individual lived 


1 Dr. R. A. Bowman has called to my attention the fact that scripture, even from the 
Torah, is used in a magical fashion in the Aramaic incantation bow! texts. 
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in the first century or lives today, whether he is a Christian or a Jew, is cer- 
tainly not the same as belief in Greek magic or Roman superstition, such as 
was implicit in the significance of the word used by the Matthean writer. 

In the passages referring to the “sign” and the “‘frontlets,’’ we have the 
following expressions: Exod. 13:9: Hebrew, 7ikkdrén; Greek, mnémésynon; 
Latin, monumentum ante oculos tuos; Targum, leddchran@; Exod. 13:16: He- 
brew, (d{aphdth; Greek, asdleuton; Latin, quasi appensum quid ob recordatonem 
inter oculos tuos; Targum, tephillin; Deut. 6:8: Hebrew, (ofaphoth; Greek, 
asdleuton; Latin, quasi signum eruntque et movebuntur inter oculos tuos; Tar- 
gum, tephillin; and Deut. 11:18: Hebrew, (0{aphdth; Greek, asdleuton; Latin, 
pro signo in manibus et inter oculos vestros colocate; Targum, tephillin. 

In all cases where the Hebrew (d(aphdth is used, the LXX uses asdleuton. 
The Latin uses signum twice and appensum once. The Targum uses tephillin. 
Where the Hebrew uses zikkdrén, the Greek has mnémésynon. The Latin has 
monumentum, while the Targum has leddchréna. Aquila has a different word 

for (é{aphéth. He uses apindxta, which means “immovable,” or “made fast,”’ 
particularly of head ornaments. The Peshitta has the word tephillin. 

But in Matt. 23:5 both the Greek and the Latin use the word phylaktéria 
for (6taphdth. It is evident that the gospel writer employs that word which 
meant simply “amulet” or “charm,” which protected the wearer against evil 
because of its magic power, as did other thousands of pieces of parchment on 
which magical spells were written. It was a word to express the contempt of 
the writer for this ‘‘magic charm” of the Jews. Aquila lived after the Mat- 
thean writer. It is very safe to assume that, had the word used by the latter 
been the proper word for tephillin, Aquila would have used it. 

In other words, the gospel writer either missed the point of the wearing of 
the tephillin or deliberately misrepresented the feelings of the Pharisees. The 
reasons for wearing the tephillin were far from those conceived by the 
gospel writer. It may have been true that at the time of the final redaction 
of the Gospel of Matthew, there was still some hazy connection between the 
word and the use of charms and amulets which formed so important a place 
in the life of both Jews and Gentiles. The Jews themselves did not know the 
origin of the {6{aphdth. In the earlier Exodus passage zikkdrdn is used, which 
means simply “‘memorial.”’ In three of the passages we have (d{a@phédth, which 
is translated as ‘‘frontlets.’’ We are not at all certain about the derivation of 
that word. If it is from the roots ({f or téph, it may mean to “encircle, to wear 
a headband.” If this is so, it does not fit the command to lay it “between the 
eyes.’ If, on the other hand, the (6{aphdth are related to the root nif, ‘‘to 
drop,”’ they may have been something “dropped,” as beads or jewels. In the 
Mishna, (0{éphéth has the meaning of a “‘jewel’’ worn by Jewish women, at- 
tached to their headdress. Olmstead calls attention to the fact that such a 
headdress is worn by the Arabic women, with the ornament on the forehead. 

A mark imprinted upon the forehead between the eyes—a common prac- 
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tice in India—is suggestive of the mark of Cain, the mark of Ezekiel, that of 
the Beast of Revelation, and perhaps even of the ancient cuttings of the flesh 
between the eyes, probably implying a sacrifice or offering to some deity 
which, of course, was forbidden in the Torah. I cannot find any evidence of 
connection between the mark of Cain, ete., and the (6(aphdth. It seems reason- 
able to believe that some kind of a frontlet was worn and that it was utilized 
by the biblical writers by making it the depository of the passages contained 
in the tephillin. The origin of the arm phylactery is just as uncertain. There 
is one targumic reference to the belief that Saul’s bracelet or armlet was 
really a phylactery which was upon his arm (II Sam. 1:10). 

There are many references in the Talmud to the tephillin. Here their use 
was wholly accepted and recognized by the rabbis. I have not been able to 
find any reference to them that reaches back to the Men of the Great Syna- 
gogue, outside of the biblical text. It is hard to believe that the custom of 
“laying”’ tephillin was introduced full-blown into Jewish life around the third 
century or perhaps a century later by the Pharisees. Religious customs do not 
spring up so spontaneously. The talmudic theory is that the laws regarding 
tephillin were given to Moses on Sinai, that they were haldchéth le-Mdsheh 
mis-Stnai, an expression used in the case of those laws not adequately ac- 
counted for in the Halacha. That the origin of the tephillin and the laws con- 
cerning them were also troublesome to the rabbis is indicated by the fact 
that, out of fifty-five such laws, eighteen refer to the tephillin.? It may be that 
some kind of mark or ornament was suspended between the eyes as a substi- 
tute for the cuttings of flesh prohibited by the Law and that the genius of 
Israel did here what it did with the Babylonian and Assyrian Creation myths: 
readapted a heathen custom which had come down through the ages by im- 
plementing passages that would remind the carriers of the objects of their 
duty to love the Lord and obey his commandments and would remind the 
Hebrews that God was responsible for their freedom from Egypt and that he 
would protect them if they were true to him and observed his commandments. 

The attitude of Matthew to the contrary notwithstanding, the custom of 
laying tephillin had a sincere and important place in the religious life of the 
Jews of pharisaic days—and of our own as well. Even a scholar of the stature 
of Schiirer mistakes the attitude of the Pharisees toward tephillin. He tells us 
that the objects “‘were held in such superstitious estimation that they were 
looked upon as preservatives against demoniacal powers, as is evident in the 
case of the former, from the name ‘phulacteria.’ ’’* It is amazing that Schiirer 
did not detect the fact that this term was applied to tephillin not as a proof 
of how the Jews regarded them, but as an indication of what the gospel writer 
thought of them— indicating, by the use of that term, his own personal atti- 


2 Jewish Encyclopedia, X, 22, 26. 
2 E. Schtirer, History of the Jewish Peoples, I1, Part II, 114-15. 
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tude and criticism. Schiirer proves my contention that the word phylaktéria 
indicates the bias of the Matthean writer, who either did not want to use the 
LXX word asdleuton or the Aquila word apindxta or was unfamiliar with 
them, which is most improbable. 

That there were some Jews, and perhaps Pharisees, who coupled supersti- 
tion with the use of tephillin cannot be denied. We have, for instance, the 
story of R. Jeremiah, who was reminded by R. Zera not to act too hilariously 
on one occasion, lest the evil spirits harm him; R. Jeremiah responded that 
he did not fear, for he had on his phylacteries (Ber. 30b-31a). A passage in 
the Targum to 8:3 Song of Songs definitely states that the tephillin will save 
one from demons. R. Simon ben Jochai intimates this also when he says 
that all people, even the spirits and the demons, will be driven away by 
the tephillin (Ber. 8a). 

But for the ordinary Pharisee, the everyday religious Jew, the tephillin— 
a word derived from tephillah, which means ‘‘prayer’’—were not amulets or 
charms of the magic or superstitious sort. Josephus (Antig. iv. 8. 13) regards 
the laying of tephillin as an ancient and honorable custom. Shammai is proud 
of his grandfather’s tephillin (Mek. 130, sec. 17); Jochanan ben Zakkai never 
walked four ells without them (Suk. 29a), nor did his pupil Eliezer (Yer. Ber. 
4c), because they regarded them as necessary to the carrying-out of the 
miswéth—the commandments of God. R. Jochanan said: “Whoever takes 
upon himself the yoke of God's kingdom, fully, will lay tephillin and recite the 
Shema and the rest of the prayer’’ (Ber. 146). It was R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
(b. a.p. 70) who laid great stress upon the use of the tephillin, advocating their 
sanctity and deriving the duty of wearing them from Josh. 1:8, ““Thou shalt 
meditate on them day and night”’ (Treatise Tefillin). 

There are many other passages that show how important the laying of 
tephillin was regarded in New Testament times. There is not a single passage 
in the older literature, or in the intertestamental literature, that identified 
tephillin with magic, justifying the use of the word phylaktéria. The Targum 
passage approaches it, but there it is God’s name inscribed in and on the 
tephillin that protects. That God’s name protected Israel was a matter of cur- 
rent belief. It is summed up in the words of R. Eliezer, who said: “The 
people of the world will see that the Eternal Name has been called over you, 
and they will be in awe of you; and that is the meaning of tephillin’”’ (Ber. 6a). 
Another teacher of the first century said that “whoever does not possess the 
piety and the purity of Elisha should not lay tephillin”’ (Yer. Ber. 2). It is safe 
to assume that Schiirer did nct compare these and similar passages with the 
words of the Matthean writer in the verse under discussion. 

Professor Olmstead has an interesting and unique explanation of the use of 
the word phylaktéria in Matthew. He maintains that Jesus himself used some 
term which was translatable by that word and that it was not the gospel 
writer who is responsible for its use. He argues that the saying is authentic 
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and ascribes it to Jesus himself, who condemns the official scribes. Professor 
Olmstead translates the passage: “For they make broad their amulets,” and 
explains: “Pious Jews bound on their brow and arms tephillin, little boxes 
containing precious extracts from God’s Law, which they wore to show forth 
their love and reverence; the oversized boxes employed by these scribes were 
not genuine tephillin, in bitter punning they have become nothing but (dtaph- 
dth, pagan charms.’’* 

This interpretation is strengthened by the fact that the word (o{éphéth also 
means charm or amulet, so that Jesus played on the word, condemning the 
scribes, and the Greek translator used the word that conveyed this meaning. 

But even if Olmstead’s explanation is not accepted, the common notion of 
the hypocrisy of the Pharisees (in so far as this passage is concerned) is base- 
less, and those who accept the view of Schiirer and his followers—and it is 
the commonly accepted view—will have to change their minds if they are just. 


Cuicaago, ILLINOIS 


‘A. T. Olmstead, Jesus in the Light of History (New York, 1942), p. 182. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Harris, ZevuiGc 8. Development of the Canaanite Dialects: An Investigation in 
Linguistic History. (“American Oriental Series,’ Vol. XVI.) New Haven: 
American Oriental Society, 1939. Pp. x+108+chart. $2.50. 


A new era of linguistic study was ushered in by such books as E. Sapir’s 
Language and L. Bloomfield’s work of the same title. In recent years Semitic 
linguistic science has begun to share in this advance, and the latest publication 
from the pen of Z. 8. Harris is a contribution of first-rate importance by a 
scholar who has already displayed his competence in this field by his work in 
Phoenician and Ugaritic. 

His was by no means an easy task. After laboriously gathering together a 
mass of data, he was required to employ the tools of modern linguistic science 
to interpret successfully the material collected. The difficulties confronting 
him were much increased by the fact that so large a part of the evidence is 
inscriptional—and therefore greatly limited both morphologically and lexi- 
cally. In the hundred pages of text, however, the author makes a notable 
achievement in his reconstruction of the processes by which the Canaanite 
dialects became distinguished and developed their individual characteristics. 

Harris purposely avoids including the material afforded by the Amorite 
names preserved in cuneiform documents. In defense of this policy he wisely 
states that “not enough is as yet known of this language to make it clear 
whether it was merely an outlying section of Canaanite, or whether it had 
certain early linguistic features which might set it historically apart from the 
rest of the Canaanite area”’ (p. 3). This question has been recently considered 
by Goetze (“Is Ugaritic a Canaanite Dialect?’ Language, XVII, No 2 [1941], 
127 ff.), who cogently argues that Amorite is distinct from Canaanite and, 
further, that Ugaritic has closer affinities with Amorite than with Canaanite. 
If this latter claim be true—and Goetze’s arguments are very appealing—much 
of Harris’ material will have to be rejected. 

The work is well arranged, and the greater part of the book is contained in 
chapter iv, entitled “List of Linguistic Changes.”” Here, set down in chrono- 
logical order, Harris has tabulated, with valuable examples, the various 
changes that took place in Canaanite during the period covered by the extant 
written records, together with a concise statement of the conditions that gave 
rise to the changes. The results of this survey are summed up in the succeeding 
chapter on “‘The Linguistic Evolution of Canaanite’’ and are expressed graphi- 
cally by means of a chart and two tables. 
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As always in a work of this sort, there is much room for differences of opin- 
ion; but, even though some of Harris’ results may be questioned, this in no 
wise detracts from the value of his investigation. For example, in his treat- 
ment of the vocalism and accent of Hebrew, he still clings to the view that the 
former is dependent on the Massoretic accent for its explanation. The re- 
viewer is much more inclined to accept the system presented by Goetze (‘‘Ac- 
cent and Vocalism in Hebrew,” JAOS, LIX, No. 4 [1939], 431 ff.), which 
offers a plausible solution for otherwise inexplicable forms. 

Harris’ statement that ‘‘most of these transcriptions are in the Egyptian 
syllabic orthography, used for foreign names, which gives some indication of 
the vowels” (p. 27) must now be modified in view of Edgerton’s incisive criti- 
cism of Albright’s position (“Egyptian Phonetic Writing, from Its Invention 
to the Close of the Nineteenth Dynasty,’”’ JAOS, LX, No. 4 [1940], 473 ff.). 
The reviewer feels satisfied that Edgerton has successfully demonstrated the 
unreliability of the so-called “syllabic orthography”’ in indicating the vocali- 
zation of any Canaanite word not already known from other sources. More- 
over, if Goetze is correct in believing that part, at least, of the “Old Canaan- 
ite’ material preserved in Egyptian transcription is of Amorite and not 
Canaanite origin (Language, XVII, No. 2 [1941], 136-38), much of the evi- 
dence for the earlier distinction beween [h] and [bh], and [t] and [8], in Canaanite 
is invalidated. While on the subject of transcriptions, it may be noted that 
to the articles dealing with the transliteration of Hebrew in the Hexapla, 
listed on page 28, should now be added that of W. E. Staples, ‘““The Second 
Column of Origen’s Hexapla,” J AOS, LIX, No. 1 (1939), 71-80. 

The merging of [d] with [d] in Ugaritic, discussed on pages 35-36, is denied 
emphatically by Obermann (‘Votive Inscriptions from Ras Shamra,” J AOS, 
LXI, No. 1 [1941], 36), who insists that [d] persisted as a spoken phoneme 
until a much later period. In this connection the peculiar spelling of ’i/ dp’id 
as 'il Zp’id(Nk.44—45), even though the derivation from *¢p’id is by no means 
certain, is worthy of note. Also in regard to the merging of [t] with [5], dealt 
with on pages 40-41, it is significant that Ugaritic employs the Hurrian affri- 
cate [2] to represent [t] in a surprising spelling of fd as id (e.g., I AB vi 1, 
II AB iv 23, SS 61). In the same section, the author comments on the Ugaritic 
b‘r < Sem. byr, ‘burn.’ To the best of this reviewer’s knowledge there is no 
justification for postulating a Semitic form byr, except a somewhat tenuous 
derivation suggested by Barth (Wurzeluntersuchungen, pp. 6 f.). The Arabic 
root [bayara] cited by the latter does not mean ‘to be parched, burning with 
thirst,’ but rather has the idea of abundance of water, and means ‘to drink 
copiously, have an unquenchable thirst.’ 

Harris vocalizes Ugaritic r’aim as [ra’aSima] (p. 36), the earlier form of 
Phoenician gubulim [g°balim) as [gabdlima] (pp. 59 and 64), and the original 
form of Hebrew [y*ladfm] as [yaladima] (p. 65). The reviewer is at a loss to 
understand why these reconstructed plural forms should exhibit a final short 
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vowel. The Semitic sound plural masculine was formed by the lengthening 
of the vowel of the singular case-ending. In Akkadian this was accompanied 
by the loss of mimation, for example, sing. [bélum], pl. [bélQ), oblique cases [bélf]. 
At a late period preference for the oblique-case form led to the use of [béli] 
for all cases. Similarly in Arabic, [malikun] became [malikiina], oblique 
{malikina], and in modern times [malikin] serves for all cases. Here, however, 
the nunation of the singular is retained in the plural forms, and a final short 
vowel appears, surely secondarily, due to the Arabic aversion to an accented 
final syllable. In Aramaic, likewise, the original nunation is preserved in the 
form [malkin]. Ethiopie has followed a similar development, but under the 
influence of the vowel of the feminine plural ending the original [-in] has be- 
come [-dn]. So also in Hebrew, which originally had mimation, we should ex- 
pect the early plural forms to be [yaladdm], oblique [yaladim], with the latter 
gradually assuming the functions of the former. As a matter of fact, the 
Amarna gloss Sa-mu-ma (EA 211:17) probably preserves the old nominative 
form and $a-me-ma (EA 264:16) the oblique cases. The final vowel need have 
no significance, owing to the character of the cuneiform syllabary of these doc- 
uments, which apparently could write the sign ma or um to indicate a final con- 
sonant. 

In a discussion of lexical specializations on page 52, Harris remarks that 
the plural of ’dm does not occur in biblical Hebrew but that “’S and its plural 
are more common.” Actually, the plural of [’i8], namely [’iSim], occurs but 
three times, and the suppletive form [’*niSim] is used instead. Another lapsus 
calami seems to have occurred when he states that “the regular construction 
in Canaanite, as also in Aramaic and Akkadian, is: noun+definite article, fol- 
lowed by demonstrative pronoun without article.”” Of course, Akkadian has 
no definite article and is therefore without value as an illustration of this 
construction. 

In connection with Harris’ remarks on pages 54 f. concerning the third- 
person singular suffixes in the dialect of Byblos, in contrast to those found in 
the rest of the Phoenician dialects, the study of A. M. Honeyman (‘‘Canaanite 
Pronominal Suffixes at Byblos and Elsewhere,” JRAS, Part I [1941], pp. 31 
ff.) should be consulted. The suffix -h at Byblos is, of course, the earliest form 
in Phoenician, but the later writing -w for the third-person masculine singular 
is considered by Honeyman to occur only with nouns which are plural, dual, 
or III inf. The word Sntw would then be vocalized not [Sanétaw], as Harris, 
but [Sandétéw] ([-ayhi] > [-¢hi] > [-¢w)). 

The accent of [ya’kilu] (p. 73, 1. 14) should certainly be [ya’kulu], in ac- 
cordance with the development indicated on the preceding page: [ydqtulu] > 
[ydqtul] > [yaqtdal] (later Heb. [yiqt6l]). In section 54 on the same page, 
which deals with the changes of [-i’-] > [-é-] and [-u’-] > [-6-], Harris cites 
no examples of the latter change. 


Ronawp J. WrLuiAMs 
University of Chicago 
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Wintock, H. E. The Temple of Hibis in el-Khargeh Oasis, Part 1: The Exca- 
vations. (‘Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art Egyptian Ex- 
pedition,”’ Vol. XIII.) New York: Plantin Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+60+52 
pls. $7.50. 

This is the first volume of a series which is intended to embody the results 
of excavation and recording of the Temple of Hibis, begun by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum Egyptian Expedition in December, 1909, and continued inter- 
mittently to 1939. H. E. Winlock, the author of this initial volume, was in 
charge of the excavation in its first season, which saw the clearance of the 
temple proper. 

The importance of the Temple of Hibis lies in the fact that it is the best- 
preserved structure of the transitional period between the Empire and Ptole- 
maic architecture. While its construction was initiated by Darius I, its style 
may justly be considered Saite, and it may be regarded as an example of the 
architecture which must have flourished in the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. As 
such it affords proof that many elements formerly thought to have been in- 
troduced by the Ptolemies are earlier in origin. Among these may be men- 
tioned the composite capital, alternation of capitals in a single row of col- 
umns, abandonment of clerestory lighting, and devotion of the exterior 
walls of a temple to religious scenes rather than to the secular accomplish- 
ments of the king, as was the rule in Thebes. Just how well developed these 
elements were under the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, it is, of course, impossible 
to say; but, since the temple was completed in the main by the end of the 
reign of Nectanebo II, they are all convincingly pre-Ptolemaic. 

Winlock makes it clear that Darius II, though long credited with the deed, 
had no part at all in the decoration of the temple and that the erection and 
decoration of the main part of the structure must be attributed to Darius I, 
in a period from about 510 to 490 B.c. Hibis had previously been of sufficient 
importance to have a temple, probably of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, and 
reused blocks from it were found in the later building. Darius’ construction 
included a single sanctuary, on the temple axis, which opened into a four- 
columned hypostyle hall, off which were several rooms and stairways leading 
to an upper floor. An entrance porch with two rows of columns extended the 
full width of the temple and formed its front. 

Before the next period of temple construction, which began about 390 B.c., 
it was found necessary to make numerous repairs to the building, which had 
suffered from unequal subsidence of its foundation. 

Under the Twenty-ninth and Thirtieth dynasties (391-343 B.c.) the en- 
trance porch of the temple was converted into a hypostyle hall, and before it 
was added a larger hypostyle hall of twelve columns. At that time no further 
additions were contemplated to the temple proper, but under Nectanebo I 
was begun a wooden-roofed portico, whose decorations were completed under 
Nectanebo II. A girdle wall was added under Ptolemy II, who probably also 
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built a new inclosure wall with a Great Gateway on the temple axis, beyond 
the Inner Gateway erected by Darius. Not later than a.p. 49 an Outer Gate- 
way was erected. Previous to this date, however, there had been constructed 
a quay on the lake and an avenue of sphinxes leading to the Great Gateway. 

Besides the temple with its gateways there were within the temenos sev- 
eral minor structures whose purpose was uncertain. The smaller finds were 
not numerous and included nothing striking. 

The history of the temple in Christian times is not uninteresting and is 
covered in detail. During the fourth century, when the pagan element among 
the population of Hibis was fast losing its importance, dwelling houses began 
to crowd into the temple and its temenss, and a Christian church was erected 
on the north of the portico. After the invasion of the Blemmyes in a.p. 450 
when Hibis was sacked and probably burned, it never recovered, though it 
may not have been completely abandoned immediately. 

This volume of the Metropolitan Museum of Art is in every respect an ad- 
mirable companion to its predecessors. The format and the plates, including 
the plans and sections of the temple, are excellent, and the well-known pains- 
taking scholarship of Dr. Winlock precludes the possibility of adverse criti- 


cism. 
RicHarp A. PARKER 
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